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The follewing fine Poem, by Gro. W. Currer, of 


Covington, Ky., Blackwood has pronounced “the best 
lyric of the century.” 


When I saw an army upon the land, 
A navy upon the seas, 

Creeping along,a snail-like band, 
Or waiting a wayward breeze ; 

When I saw the peasant faintly reel, 
With the toil which he faintly bore, 
As constant he turned at the tardy wheel, 

Or tugged at the weary oar; 


When I measured the panting courser’s speed, | 


The flight of the carrier dove, 

As they bore a law aking decreed, 
Or the lines of impatient love ; 

I could not but think how the world would feel, 
As these were out-stripped afar, 

When I should be bound to the rushing keel, 
Or chained to the flying car! 


Ha! ha! ha! They found me at last; 
They invited me forth at length ; 


And I rushed to my throne with a thunder blast | 


And laughed in my iron strength ; 
O! then you saw a wonderous change 
On earth and the ocean wide, 
Whence now my fiery armies range, 
Nor wait for wind or tide. 


Hurah! hurah! the waters o’er, 
The mountains steep decline ; 

Time—space have yielded to my power— 
The world—the world is mine! 

The giant streams of the queenly West, 
And the Orient floods divine. 


The Ocean pales where’er I sweep, 
To hear my strength rejoice, 

And monsters of the briny deep 
Cower, trembling, at my voice, 

I carry the wealth and the lord of the earth, 
The thoughts of the god-like mind, 
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’| Replied the angel. 


Where the rocks ne’er saw the sun’s decline, 


Or the dawn of the glorious day; 


I bring earth’s glittering jewels up 
From the hidden cave below, 


And I make the fou).tain’s granite cup 


With a crystal gush o’erflow. 


I blow the bellows, I forge the steel 
In all the shops of trade; 
| I hammer the ore, and turn the wheel 
Where my arms of strength are made ; 
I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint, 
I carry, I spin, I weave; 
Aud all the doings I put in print, 
On every Saturday eve. 


I’ve no muscle to weary, no breast to decay, 
No bones to be “ laid on the shelf,” 

And soon I intend you nay “go and play,”— 
While I manage the world myself. 

But harness me down with your iron bands ; 
Be sure of your curb ‘and rein ; 

For I scorn the strength of your puny hands, 
As the tempest scorns a cliain. 


-——+ + > — 


ABOU BEN ADHEM AND THE AN GELS, 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 








| Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 

| Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing ih a book of gold. 

And to the presence in the room he said: 

“What writest thou?” The vision raised its head, 

And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered: “ The names of those who love the 
Lord.” 





“And is mine one?” said Abou. “ Nay, not so,” 
Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still, and said: “I pray thee, then, 


| Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” 


BY BOZ. 


Yes! amadman’s! How that word would 
have struck to my heart many years ago! 
How it would have roused the terror to come 
upon me sometimes, sending the blood his- 
sing and tingling my skin and my knees 
knocking together with fright? TI like it now 

though. It’s a fine name. Show me the mon- 
per whose angry frown was feared like the 
| glare of the madman’s eye: whose cord and 
axe were ever half so sure as the madman’s 
gripe. Ho! ho! Itis a grand thing to be 
mad! to be peeped at like a wild lion through 
\the bars: to gnash one’s teeth and howl 
'through the long, still night, to the merry 
ring of a heavy chain; and to roll and twine 
among the straw, transported with such 
sirange music. Hurrah, for the madhouse.— 
Oh, it’s a rare place ! 

I remember the days when I was afraid of 
being mad; when I used to start from my 
sleep, and fall upon my knees, and pray to be 
spared from the curse of my race; when I 
rushed from the sight of merriment or happi- 
ness, to hide myself in some lonely place, and 
spend my Weary hours in watching the pro- 
gress of the fever that was to consume my 
brain. I knew that madness was mixed up 
with my very blood, and the marrow of my 
bones; that one generation had passed away 
without the pestilence appearing among them, 
and that I was the first in whom it would re- 
vive. I knew that it must be so; that so it 
always had been, and so it ever would be; a nd 
when I cowered to some obscure corner of a 
crowded room, and saw men whisper and 
point, and turn their eyes towards me, I knew 
they were telling each other of the doomed 
madman. 

I did this for years; long, long years they 
were. The nights here are long sometimes 
—very long; but they are nothing to the rest- 
less nights and dreadful dreams I had at that 











| 

| —The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

| It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had 
blest, 

| And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


el 


ati ~<—~<>- — 





Olympia the mother of Alexander the Great, 

| was so severe towards him that his deputy, An- 

| tipater, wrote him long letters of complaint 

| of her; to which Alexander returned this an- 

lower: “ Knowest thou not that one tear of 

|my mother’s will blot out a thousand of thy 
letters of complaint ?” 


——-——_4 +e 


Few are so generous as to praise without 
making some drawback. 





time. It makes me cold to remember them.— 
Large dusky forms, with sly and jeering faces, 
crouched in the corner of my room, and ben ¢ 
over my bed at night, tempting me to mad- 
ness. They told me, in low whispers, that 
the floor in the old house in which my father 
died, was stained by his own blood, shed by 
his own hand in raging madness. I drove my 
fingers into my ears, but they screamed into 
my head till the room rang with it, that one 
generation before him, the madness slumbered, 

but that his grandfather had lived for years 
with his hands fettered to the ground, to pre- 
vent his tearing himself to pieces. I knew 
they told the truth—I knew it well. I had 
found it out years before, though they had tri- 
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ed to keep it from me. Ha! ha! I was too | 
cunning for them, madman as they thought 





me. 


the face is very pale, and the eyes are glassy | 


bright ; but I know them well. That figure | 


“never moves; it never frowns and mouths as 


ed wildly and furiously. Doctors were called 
in—great men who rolled up to the door in 
easy carriages, with fine herses and gaudy ser- 


At last it eame upon me, and I wondered | others do, that fill this place sometimes ; but | vants. They were at her bedside for weeks. 
how I could ever have feared it. I could go | it is much more dreadful to me, even than the | They had a great meeting and they consulted 
into the world now, and laugh and shout with | spirits that tempted me many years ago. It | together in low and solemn voices in another 
the best of them. I knew I was mad, but ‘comes from the grave and is deathlike. 
they did not even suspect it. How I used to| For nearly a year I saw that face grow | 
hug myself with delight, when I thought of) paler; for nearly a year I saw the tears steal | prepare for the worst, told me—me, the mad- 
the fine trick I was playing them, after their |down the mournful cheeks, and never knew | man! that my wife was mad. He stood close 


odd pointing and leering, when I was not mad, 
but only dreaming that I might one day be-| 





the cause. I found it out ot last though.— | 
They could not keep it from me long. She | 


room. One, the cleverest and most celebrated 
among them, took me aside, and bidding me 


beside me, at an open window, his eyes look- 
ing into my face, and his hand upon my arm. 


come so! And how I used to laugh for joy | had never liked me; I had never thought she | With one effort I could have hurled him into 
when I was alone, and thought how well I} did; she despised my wealth, and hated the | the street beneath. It would have been rare 
kept my secret, and how quickly my kind | splendor in which she lived: I had not expect- | sport to have done so; but my secret was at 
friends would have fallen from me,if they|ed that. She loved another? This I had) stake, and I let him go. A few days after, 
had known the truth. I could have screamed | never thought of. Strange feelings came | they told me I must place her under some 
with eestacy when I dined alone with some | over me, and thoughts forced upon me by | restraint ; I must provide a keper for her. I 
fine roaring fellow, to think how pale he | some secret power, whirled round and round | went into the open fields where none could 
would have turned, and how fast he would| my brain. I did not hate her, though I hated /hear me, and laughed till the air resounded 
have run, if he had known that the dear friend | the boy she still wept for. I pitied— yes, I pit- with my shouts. 
who sat near him, sharpening a bright, glitter-| ied the wretched life to which her cold and | She died nextday. The white-headed old 
ing knife, was a madman, with all the power, | selfish relatives had doomed her. I knew that man followed her to the grave, and the proud 
and half the will, to plunge it in his heart. | she could not live long, but I resolved to ki'l | brothers dropped a tear over the insensible 
Riches became mine—wealth poured in up- | her. ‘corpse of her whose sufferings they had re- 
on me, and I rioted in pleasures, enhanced a_ For many weeksI thought of poison, and garded in her life-time with muscles of iron. 
thousand fold to me by the consciousness of | then of drowning, and then of fire. A fine | All this was food for my secret mirth, and I 
my well kept secret. I inherited an estate.— | sight, the grand house in flames, and the mad- | laughed behind the white handkerchief which 
The law, the eagle-eyed law, itself, had been | man’s wife smouldering away to cinders.— I held up to my face, as we rode home, till the 
deceived, and had handed over disputed thou- | Think of the jest of a large reward too, and | tears came to my eyes. 
sands to a madman’s hands. Where was the | of some man swinging in the wind for a deed | But though I had carried my object and kill- 
wit of the sharp-sighted men of sound mind?) he never did, and all through a madman’s cun- | ed her, I was restless and disturbed, and I felt 
Where the dexterity of the lawyers, eager to| ning! I often thought of this, but gave it up that before long my secret must be known. I 


discover a flaw? The madman’s cunning had | at last. Oh, the pleasure of stropping the ra- could not hide the wild mirth and joy which 


overreached them all. 
[had money. HowI was courted! I spent 
it profusely. How I was praised! How 


those three proud, overbearing brothers hum- | 


bled themselves before me. The old, white- 
headed father, too—such deference—such re- 
spect—such devoted friendship ; why, he wor- 
shipped me. The old man had a daughter, 
and the young men a sister, and all the five 
were poor. Iwasrich! and when I married 
the girl I saw a smile of triumph play upon 
the faces of her needy relatives, as they 
thought of their well-planned scheme, and 
their fine prize. It was for me to smile. To 
laugh outright and tear my hair, and roll upon 
the ground with shrieks of merriment. They 
little thought they had married her to a mad- 
man ! 

In one thing [ was deceived in all my cun- 
ning. If I had not been mad—for though 
we madmen are sharp-witted enough, we get 
bewildered sometimes—I would have known 
that the girl would rather have been placed 
stiff and cold, in a dull, leaden coffin, than 
borne an envied bride to my rich, glittering 
house. I should have known that her heart 
was with the dark-eyed boy whose name I 
once heard her breathe in her troubled sleep ; 
and that she had been sacrificed to me, to re- 
lieve the poverty of the old white-headed 
man, and the haughty brothers. 

I don’t remember forms or faces now, but I 
know the girl was beautiful. I know she was; 
for in the bright moonlight nights, when | 
start up from my sleep, and all is quiet with- 


one corner of this cell, a slight and wasted fig- 
ure, with long, black hair, which, streaming 
down her back, stirs with no earthly wind, 
and eyes that fix their gaze on me, and never 
wink orclose. Hush! the blood chills at my 
heart as 1 write it down—that form is hers! 


zor day after day, feeling the sharp edge, and | 
thinking of the gash one stroke of its thin, | 
bright point would make! 
At last the old spirits who had been with | 
|me so often before, whispered in my ear that | 
_the time was come, and thrust the open razor | 
into my hand. I grasped it firmly, rose softly 
from the bed, and leaned over my sleeping 
wife! Her face was buried in her hands. | 
withdrew them softly, and they fell listlessly 
,on her bosom. She had been weeping, for | 
the traces of the tears were still wet upon her | 
cheek. Her face was calm and placid; and | 
_ even as I looked upon it, a tranquil smile light- 
ed up her pale features, I Jaid my hand soft- 
ily on her shoulder. She started—it was only | 
a passing dream. I lent forward again. She | 
screamed and woke. 
One motion of my hand. add she would | 
never again have uttered cry or sound. But, 
I was startled and drew back. Her eyes 
were fixed on me. I know not how it was, 
but they cowed and frightened me, and I 
quailed beneath them. She rose from the | 
bed, still gazing fixedly and steadily npon me. | 
| I trembled; the razor was in my hand, but I 
could not move. She made toward the door. 
| As she neared it she turned and withdrew her 
/eyes from my face. The spell was broken. 
IT bounded forward, and clutched her by the 
‘arm. Uttering shriek upon shriek, she sunk 
back upon the floor. 
Now I could have killed her without a 
| struggle, but the house was alarmed. I 











‘heard the tread of footsteps on the stairs. | 
out, I see, standing quiet amd motionless, in | 


replaced the razor in its accustomed drawer, 
unfastened the door, and called loudly for as- 
sistance. 


rT’ . 
hey came, and raised her, and placed her on 


hours; and when life, look and speech return. 





the bed. She lay bereft of animation for 


ed, her senses had deserted her, and she rav | he was there-—I ran swiftly up stairs, HH. 


boiled within me, and made me, when I was 
alone at home, jump, and beat my hands to- 


gether, and roar aloud. When I went out and 


saw the crowds hurrying about the streets, 
or to the theater, and heard the sounds of mu- 
sic, and beheld the people dancing, I felt such 


glee, that I could have rushed among them, 


and torn them to pieces, limb from limb, and 
howled in transpert. But I ground my teeth, 
and struck my feet into the floor, ond drove 
my sharp nails into my hands. I kept it down, 
ahd no one knew I was a madman yet. 

I remember—though it’s one of the last 
things I can remember, for now I mix realties 
with my dreams,and having so much to do, 
and being always hurried here, have no time 
to separate the two, from some strange confu- 
sion in which they get involved—I remember 
how I let it out at last. Ha! ha! I think I 
see the frightened looks now, and feel the 
ease with which I flung them from me, and 
dashed my clenched fist in their white faces 
and then flew like the wind, snd left them 
screaming and shouting far behind. Strength 
of a giant comes upon me when I think of it. 
There see how this iron bar bends beneath my 
furious wrench. I could snap it like a twig, 
only there are long galleries here with many 
doors—I don’t think I could find my way 
along them; and even if I could, there are 
iron gates below, which they keep locked and 


barred. They know what aclever madman | 


have been; and they are proud to have me 
here to show. 

Let me see; yes, I had been out. It was 
late at night when I reached home, and found 
the proudest of the three proud brothers wait- 
ing to see me—urgent business, he said; I 
recollect it well. Ihated that man with all a 
madman’s hate. Many and many time had 
my fingers longed to tear him. They told me 
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| 
had a word to say tome. I dismissed the ser- | 


vants. It was late, and we were alone togeth- 
er—for the first time. 


I kept my eyes carefully from him at’ 


first, for I knew what he little thought—and I | gained the door, dropped over the bannisters, | ly tasted breakfast behind them, for which, 


| however, they had to fork over Fifty cents. 


gloried in the knowledge—tbat the light of 
madness gleamed from them like fire. We 
sat in silence for a few minutes. He spoke 
at last. My recent dissipation and strange re- 
marks, made so soon after her death, were an 
insult to her memory. Coupling together 
many strange circumstances whlch had at first 


escaped his observation, he thought I had not | 


treated her well. He wished to know wheth- 
er he was right in inferring that I meant to 
cast a reproach upon her memory and a disre- 
pect upon her family. It was due to the uni- 
form he wore, to demand this explanation. 
This man had a commission in the army—a 
commission, purchased with my money and his 
sister’s misery. This was the man who had 


been foremost in the plot to ensnare me and | upon the earth. 








my feet before a hand was on me, threw my. | 
self among my assailants, and cleared my way | 


at the table, when the driver would blow his 
horn and sing out, “ Stage ready, gentlemen !” 


with my strong arm as if I bore a hatchet in| whereupon the passengers were obliged to 
my hand, and hewed them down before me—| hurry out and take their seats, leaving a searce- 


and in an instant was in the street. 





Straight and swift I ran,and no one dared | Time and place you have ; now, for the how 
stop me. I heard the noise of feet behind, | our hero succeeded in getting the value on’l. 


and redoubled my speed. It grew fainter and 


fainter in the distance, and at length died away | 
altogether ; but on I bounded, through marsh | 


The hero I speak of, was one of nine male 
passengers in a stage coach which was slow- 
ly approaching the village above mentioned, 


and rivulet, over tence and wall, with a wild | one cold morning in February 183-. 


shout which was taken up by the strange be- 
ings that flocked around me on every side, and 
swelled the sound till it pierced the air. I was 
borne upon the arms of demons, who swept 
along upon the wind, and bore down bank and 
hedge before them, and spun me round and 
round with a rustle and speed that made my 
head swim, until at last they threw me from 
them with a violent shock, and I fell heavily 
When I awoke I found my- 


grasp my wealth. This was theman who had | gejf here—here in this grey cell, where the 


been the main instrument in forcing his sister 
to wed me; well knowing that her heart had 
was given to that puling boy. Due! due to 


his uniform! The livery of his degredation ! | 





sunlight seldom comes, and the moon steals in, 
in rays which only serve to show the dark 
shadows about me, and that silent figure in its 
cold corner. When I lie awake, I can some- 


I turned my eyes upon him—I could not help _times hear strange shrieks and cries from dis- 


it—but I spoke not a word- 

I saw the sudden change that came upon 
him, beneath my gaze. He was a bold man, 
but the color faded fram his face, and he drew 
back his chair. I dragged mine nearer to him; 
and, as I Jaughed—I was very merry then—I 
saw him shudder. I felt the madness rising 
within me. He was afraid of me. 

“ You were very fond of your sister when 
she was alive,” I said. 

He looked uneasily around him, and I saw 
his hand grasp the back of his chair; but he 
said nothing. 


“You villain,” said I, “I found you out; I} 


discovered your hellish plot against me; I 
know her heart was fixed upon some else be- 
fore you compelled her to wed me. I know 
it—I know it.” 

He jumped suddenly from his chair, bran- 
dished it aloft, and bid me stand back.—for I 
took care to be getting closer to him all the 
time I spoke. 

I screamed rather than talked, for I felt tu- 


multuous passions eddyiug through my veins, | 


and the old spirits whispering and taunting me 


| tant parts of this large place. 





What they are 
I know not; but they neither come from that 
pale form, nor does it regard them. For from 
the first shades of dusk till the earliest light 
of morning, it still stands motionless in the 
same place, listening to the music of my iron 
chains, and watching my gambols on my straw 
bed. 





At the end of the manuscript was written 
in another hand, this note: 

“The unhappy man, whose ravings are re- 
corded above, was a melancholy instance of 
the baneful effects of energies misdirected in 
early life, and excesses prolonged until their 
consequences could never be repaired. The 
thoughtless riot, dissipation, and debauchery 
of his younger days, produced fever and deli- 
rium. The first effect of the latter, was the 
strange delusion founded upon a well known 
medical theory, contended for by some, and as 
strongly contested by others, that a heredi- 
tary madness existed inthe family. This pro- 
duced a settled gloom, which, in time, devel- 




















| oped itself in a morbid insanity. and fairly ter- 
: aged ; minated in raving madness. There is every 
“Curses,” said I, starting up and rushing| reason to believe that the events here detailed, 


upon him ; “T killed her. Blood, blood,I will) though distorted in the description by his dis- 
have it.” I turned aside, with one blow, the | eased imagination, really happened; it is only 


chair hurled at me in histerror, and closed with | . matter of wonder to those who are acquaint- 


him; and with a heavy crash we rolled upon) eq with the vices of his early career, that his 


the floor. | passions, when no longer controlled by rea- 


It was a fine struggle, that, for he was a! son did not lead him to the commission of 
tall, strong man, fighting for his life; and 1, a) <i) more frightful deeds.” 
a powerful madman, thirsting to destroy him. 


to tear his heart out. 


I kn ew no strength could equal mine, and 1} “Ty cee * 
was right. Right again, though a madman! | DOING A LANDLORD; 


His struggles grew fainter. I knelt upon his| 
chest,and clasped his brawny throat firmly | 
with both hands. His face grew purple ; his| Shortly after the completion of the “ Great 
eyes were starting from his head, and with a) National Road” through Ohio, the incident I 
protruded tongue he seemed to mock me. I am about to relate occurred. 
squeezed the tighter. There was, in a quiet little village through 
The door was suddenly burst open with a} which this “ Road” passed, a hotel where the 
loud noise, and a crowd of people rushed for- stages always changed, and the passengers ex- 
ward, crying aloud to secure the madman. _| pected to get breakfast. The landlord of said 
My secret was out; and my only struggle) hotel was noted for his “tricks upon travel- 
wy 2 wae, for liberty and freedom, I gained| ers,” who were allowed to get fairly seated 


Or, Gettin’ the Value on’t. 











“ Gentlemen!” said one of the nine, “1 
have often traveled this road before, and, out 
of good feeling to all, I will caution you 
against ‘hugging the delusive phantom of 
hope,’ as regards getting breakfast at the ho- 
tel we are approaching.” 

“ What ’—how? No breakfast?” exclaim- 
ed the rest. 

“Exactly so, gents, and you may as well 
keep your seats and tin.” 

“ Don’t they expect passengers to break- 
fast ?” 

“ Oh yes! they expect you éo it, but not to 
eat it. Iam under the impression, that there 
is an understanding between the landlord and 
driver, that, for sundry and various drinks, 
etc., the latter starts before you can scarcely 
commence eating.” 

“ Why, wot on airth air yew talkin’ "bout ? 
Ef you calkerlate I’m goin’ to pay ‘ four nine- 
pences’ fur my breakfuss and not git the val- 
lee on’t, you air mistakin’!” said a voice from 
the back seat, the owner of which was one 
Hezekiah Spaulding—though “ tewhum” they 
called him “ Hez” for short. “I’m goin’ tew 
git my breakfuss yere, and not pay ‘ nary red’ 
till I dew.” 

“Then you'll be left.” 

“ Not as yew knows on, I wont!” 

* Well, we’ll see,” said the other, as the 
stage drove up to the door, and the landlord, 
ready to ‘do the hospitable,’ says— 

“ Breakfast just ready, gents! Take a wash, 
gents! Here’s water, basins, towels, and 
soap.” 

After performing their ablutions, they all 
proceeded to the dining-room, and commenced 
a fierce- onslaught upon the edibles, though 
“Hez” took his time. Searcely had they 
tasted their coffee, when they heard the un- 
welcome sound of the horn, and the driver ex- 
claim, “ Stage ready!” “ Up rise eight grum- 
bling passengers, pay their 50 cents, and take 
their seats. 

“ All aboard, gents ?” inquires the host. 

“ One missing,” said they. 

Proceeding to the dining-room, the host 
finds Hez very coolly helping himself to an 
immence piece of steak. 

“You'll be left, sir! 
start !”” 

“ Wal, I haint got nothin’ tew say agin it!” 
drawls out Hez. 

“ Can’t wait, sir, better take your seat.” 

“ Dew wot ?” 

“ Get in, sir.” 

“T’ll be gaul-darned ef I dew, nuther, ’till 
I've got my breakfuss! I paid fur it, and I’m 
goin’ to git the vallee on’t! and ef yew callate 
I ain’t, yew are mistakin.” 

So the stage did start, and left Hez, who 
coutinued his attack of the edibles. Biscuits, 
coffee, steaks, &c., &c., disappeared rapidly 
before the eyes of the astonished landlord. 


Stage is going to 
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“ Say, Seaton them there cakes is out 
East ; fetch us nuthier grist on em.’ ‘ You?’ | 
(to the waiter ;) ‘ nuther cup ov that air cof- | 
fee. Pass them eggs.’ ‘ Raise yew’re own | 
pork, Squire *—this is mazin’ nice ham. Land 
’bout yere tolerable cheap, Squire? Hain t | 
got much maple timber in these parts, hev | 
ye? Dewin’ right smart trade, Squire, I cal-| 
late. Don’t lay yew're own eggs, dew ye?” and 
thus Hez kept quizzing the landlord until he | 
had made a hearty meal. 

* Say, Squire, now I’m "bout tew conclude 
payin’ my devowers tew this ere table, but ef 
yew'd jus’ giv’ us a bowl o’ bread and milk 
tew sorter top off with, I'd be obleeged tew 
ye.” 

So out goes the landlord and waiter for the | 
bowl, milk, and bread, and set them before 
Hez. 

* Spewn, tew, ef yew please !” 

But no spoon could be found. Landlord | 

yas sure he had plenty of silver ones lying on | 
the table when the stage stopped. 

“Say, yew! dew you think them passen-| 
gers is goin’ tew pay yew for a breakfuss and | 
not get no compensashun ?” 

“ Ah!—what! Do you think any of the 
passengers took them ?” 

“Dew I think? No, I don’t think, but Iam 
cartain ef they air all as green as yew "bout | 
here, I’m goin’ tew locate immediately.” 

The landlord rushes out to the stable, and | 
starts a man off after the stage, which had | 
gone about three miles. The man overtakes | 
the stage, and says something to the driver, in 
alow tone. He immediately turns back, and 
on arriving at the hotel, Hez comes out to | 
take his seat, and says— 

“ Heow air yew, gents? I’m rotten glad tew | 
see yew !” 
| 
| 


} 
| 
; 


Landlord says to Hez, “Can you point out | 
the man you think has the spoons ?” 

“Pint him eout? Sartinly, I ken. 
Squire! I paid yew four ninepences fur a 


Say, | 


breakfast, and I calculate | Gor THE VALLEE | 
on’t! You'll find THEM SPOONS IN THE cOF- 
FEE-PoT !” 


Go ni all aboard, driver.—N. Y. Spirit | 
of the Times 
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Intercourse of the Sexes. | 


What makes those men who associate habi- | 
tually with women superior to others ? What 
makes that woman who is accustomed to and | 
at ease in the society of men, superior to her | 
sex in general? Why are the women of 
France so universally beloved and admired for | 
their celloquial powers? Solely because they | 
are in the habit of free, graceful, and continu | 
ul conversation with the other sex. Women| 
in this way lose their frivolity ; their faculties 
awaken ; their delicacies and peculiarities un- 
fold all their beauty and captivation in the 
spirit of intellectual rivalry. And the men 
lose their pedantic, rude, declamatory, or sul- 
len manner. The coin of the understanding | 
or heart is changed continually. 


Their as-| 
perities are rubbed off, their better materials | 


polished and brightened, and their richness, | 
like fine gold, is wrought into finer workman- 
ship by the fingers of women, than it ever 
could be by those of men. The iron steel of 
their character are hidden, like the harness | 
and armor of a giant, in studs and knots of | 
gold, and precious stones, when they are not 
wanted in actual warfare,—J. Neal. 


|ny him the appellation of a greaf man, 


‘of Gregory XVI. 


Historical. 


POPE PIOUS IX.: 
His Election and Coronation. 


From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


‘ing fortunes have fixed the eyes of all Europe 


project beyonudthe iron grate. This exposition 
and kissing of the feet lasted for thiee days, 
during which the church was constantly full. 
On the fourth day (the seventh of the obse- 
quies) the body was deposited in the middle of 
the church, under the mausoleum where his 





predecessor had hitherto lain, the latter being 
Among the continental rulers whose waver- | 


during the last few eventful months, none have | 


‘awakened such universal admiration, or so 
as Pope Pious 1X. 


those who disavow his creed, 


eep a sympathy, Even 


>|esty of his faith; and a'though some may de- 


none 


At the 


will question his being a good one. 


| present moment, when he is a fugitive from | 


now conveyed to those vaults whither Gregory, 
in his turn, will one day be borne. 

The funeral oration, the last act of this me- 
lancholy drama, was pronounced in Latin, af- 


ter which the guardia nobile laid aside their 


. | 
revere the hon- | 


mourning; the mace bearers bore away their 


-maces; the cardinals attended the “ mass of 


Rome, and his horizon clouded with cares and | 


perplexities, itis curious to look back upon the 
brief period of his popularity, and to remember 


the Holy Ghost,’’ and went into conclave to 
elect a new Pope. 

The word conclave defines admirably the 
state of seclusion and secresy in which the 


‘sacred college is kept during this important 


the day upon which he was ins stalled as sove- | 


reign pontiff amid the cheers of a countless and | 


enthusiastic multitude. It is more than proba- 
ble that the imposing forms then observ: d, and 
which have been handed down to modern Eu- 
rope, a last relic of the middle ages, may, in 
this day of reform, be swept away with the be. 


'som of destruction, and that henceforth they 


shall onlv live inthe pages of history, or in the 
memory of man. 

Let us say a word first about the obsequies 
No sooner had the cardinal! 
chamberlain verified the death of the Pope by 


} 


| 


striking his head gently three times with a| 


hammer, than the event was announced to the | 
inhabitants of Rome by the great bell of the | 


capital, and to all Catholic courts of Christen- 
dom by their respective ambassadors. A few 
days afterwards, the embalmed body, clothed 


‘in pontifical garments, was borne from the 


|Quirioal tothe Vatican on a splendid litter, 
carried by the mules, which were 
in black, and escorted by torch-bearers, dra- 
goons, Swiss guards, trumpeters, and artillery- 


/men, accompanied by seven pieces of cannon 


period. ‘The cardinals shut themselves up in 
the Quirinal with their aids and their physi- 
cians. Once there, they cannot quit the pa- 
lace without a Pope. Each day may be seen 
their respective equipages bearing along their 
dinner; sometimes a poached egg, escorted by 


four horses and as many piqueurs ! 


‘hese repasts are conveyed through a trap 
door, the only mode of communication permit- 
ted with the outer world. All the doors and 
windows are heremetically sealed; each voter 
inhabits a separate cell, and they only meet in 
the central chapel for the election of a Pope.— 
There ere three modes of election—that by ac- 
clamation, by compromise, and by scrutiny.— 
The latter is the most usual, and its form is as 
follows :-—The dean of t!.e sacred college votes 
first. He takes out of a silver basin a ballot. 
ing ticket, prepared beforehand for the purpose, 
and fills it up in presence of the cardinals, so 
that all may see his act, and yet none can read 


,| what he has written upon the parchment.— 


caprisoned | 


Each candidate goes through the same forma- 
lity. The voter next holds up his ticket be- 


tween his thumb and forefinger, and turning 


To descrile the imposing effect of this mili-| 
tary and religious convoy would be as difficult | 


around the lifeless body, which, clad in white, | 


'was borne aloft far above the heads of the 


crowd beneal)). 
pared in the Sis 


The couch of state was pre- 
tine Chapel, where it rose up 
as high as the frescoes of Michael Angelo.— 


Picture to yourse'f a colossal monument of| the names as they are uttered. 


velvet and silk, gold and silver, i!!uminated by 
a blaze of light. Gregory XVL., 
its summit, Learing the 


reposed on 
tiara on lis head and 
the crosier in hishand. One might almost 


have thought that he still breathed. After 


towards the altar, utters aloud the following 
oath :—* [ take God, who is my judge, to wit- 
ness thatI elect him whom I deem most wor- 


as to reckon the multitude which thronged! thy of being Pope !” 


Upon the alter is placed a large silver cha- 
lice, in which the voters place their tickets ; 


and afterwards the names are read aloud by 


_one of the 


scrutatori, each of the cardinals 


holding a printed list, on which he notes down 


three days and nights of unceasing chants and 


psalmody, came another convoy and anothe 
imposing as the first. This 
time the body was born into the great Basilica 
of St. Peter’s, and an alcove was prepared for 
its reception, not less splendidly mournful than 
the couch of state. Here the holy 
position, so that all could 
behold him fiom the tiara to the shoe-strings ; 
/and the multitude were admitted to kiss his 
feet, which, for this purpose, were suffered to 


procession, as 


father was 
laid in an inclined 


If, in this first 
operation, one of the cardinals has obtained a 
sufficient number of votes, he is immediately 
declared Pope; but for this purpose two-thirds 
of the votes are required. Roman aflairs usu- 
ally progress but slowly, and conclaves have 


been known to last for five months. The af- 


r! fairs of Italy being at this moment rather in a 


perplexed state, it was suspected that the elec- 
tion would provea dilatory one; andI went 
the first evening, out of mere curiosity, to look 
at the fumata upon the Piazza del Quirinal.— 
I must tell you what is meant by this word fu- 
At the end of each day’s scrutiny, if 
no one has been so fortunate as to obtain two- 
thirds of the votes, the balloting-tickets are 
burned in a stove placed behind thé ditar, from 


mala, 
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whence the smoke issues by a pipe which is 
visible on the Piazza, If on the contrary, any 
one has obtained the majority, the tickets are 
preserved with care, and there being no smoke 
without fire, the chimney of course gives no 
sign of combustion. You may conceive with 
what impatience the expected signal is looked 
for by the crowd who assemble each evening 
in the Piazza, Thousands of eyes are fixed 
upon the roof of the palace until the solemn 
moment of the scrutiny. Ifa faint column of 
smoke is then seen to rise, the Romans wish 
one another a Felice notle, and go to bed: they 
have no Pope, and the successful scrutiny is 
yet to come. 

On the first day of the conclave a multitude 
were assembled to gape at the fumata; and 
we saw it at the expected time rise up slowly 
over the roof of the palace. The next evening 
there were comparatively but few whom curi- 
osity led to the spet; for “‘ there would be so 
many opportunities,” every one said, “ of see- | 
ing it again.” Judge,-then, of our surprise, 
when the solemn hour arrived without bring- 
ing with it a single curl of smoke. 


“ Surely,” said the lookers-on, “ there must 
be some unforeseen delay ;” and eveiy eye 
was fixed upon the palace in impatient expec- 
tation. Minutes sped on, and were growing 
into hours; still no fumata. And yet how 
was it possible to conceive that a Pope should 
be elected in eight and forty hours? Sudden- 
ly are heard loud knocks of a hammer behind 
the partition which closed in the loggice (so 
is the balcony of the Quirinal called). The 
partition falls, piece by piece, and the master 
of the ceremonies appears in the balcony, clad 
in his state costume, and bearing a cross iu his 
hand. He announces, in a sonorous voice, to 
the Roman population ; who by this time had 
come thronging into the Piazza, the nomina- 
tion of the new Pope, in these words :—* I 
bring you joyous tidings: 
Pope the most eminent ai.d most reverend Car- 
dinal Mastai Ferretti, Archbishop of Imola, 
who has chosen the venerated name of Pius 
IX.” Immediately tlie air was rent with ac- 
clamations, and there seemed such unbounded 
ed enthusiasm amongst the people that | be- 
gan to inquire among my neighbors whether 
the new Pope had any special claim to popu- 
larity ; and I learned that, about thirty years 
before, he had been one of the handsomest and 
most fascinating gentlemen in Italy ; that he 
was on the eve of marriage with a lovely and 
noble lady, to whom he was tenderly attached, 
when death suddenly deprived him of his trea- 
sure. 


we have for our 


Her loss occasioned him such deep sorrow 
that he renounced the hopes and pleasures of 
the world, and became a priest. le had, un- 
til then, borne the epaulettes of the Austrian 
service, and was distinguished among his com- 
panions by his proud and gallant bearing.— 
Now his martial ardor was exchanged fora 
martyr’s zeal, and h® went as a missionary to 
preach the gospel amongst the tribes of South 
America. In vain did he expose himself to the 
toils and perils incident to this life of self-devo- 


ceive the tiara* in the 


tion; he survived them all ; and after an ab 
sence of sume years, returned to Italy, whithe 
llere 

He 
was shortly afterwards appointed bishop of 
Imola, then archbishop, next cardinal, and 
now, after a single scrutiny, he had been elec- 


he had been recalled by his superiors. 
his worth and merit soon became known. 


ted Pope at the age of fifty-four years !—-a cir- 


cumstance almost unprecedented in the annals 
of the sacred college. 

The popularity of the new pontiff was still 
inore apparent on the day of his coronation.— 


On that morning his name was repeated with 
the wildest enthusiasm by the vast masses of 
people who thronged the streets to witness the 
solemnitics of the day. Pius IX., escorted by 
the conclave in scarlet robes, was borne upon 
the gedia from the Quirinal to St, Peter’s, and | 
from St. Peter’s tothe Vatican. There he as-| 
sumed the episcopal habit, the cope, and the | 
silver mitre ; and by the sound of the cannons | 
of the castle of St. Angelo, in the midst of all | 
the clergy, the army, and the Roman people, | 
he made his solemn entry into the Basilica, 


fringed with gold; 


hung with rich damask 


gave his feet to the cardinals, archpriests, 


priests, and monks, to kiss; crossed the im- 
mense nave amid the clang of trumpets, which | 
resounded from the galleries on either side; 
looked at the thrice-burned tow, which an- 
nounces to him the vanity of all earthly glory 
(sic transit gloria mundi); and then placing’ 
himself once more on the gedia, over which 
was borne the papal canopy, he went to re- 
rand balcony of St. Pe 


? 
ar) 


tei’s, in the presence of an innumerable popu- 
lation, which crowded the pavement Leneath. 
Often as this ceremony lias been described, 
it is perhaps imposgible to realise a solemnity | 
Picture 


which has no paralfel on earth. to 


yourself the moment of the benediction, “ Urbi 
et Orbe” (for Rome and for the universe), this | 
living mass of human beings stretching out as | 
faras the eye could reach; these thousands of | 
priests and monks clad in all the rich and va- 
ried costumes of the middle ages; this sacred 
college, and this court, wearing scarlet robes ; 
this mingled pealing of bells and salvoes of ar- | 
tillery ; io the midst of all this joy and splen-| 
dor. the pontiff covered with jewels, the tiara 
on his head, his sceptre in his hand, standing 
alone far above the kneeling multitude, and | 
stretching out his arms towards the four car- 
dinal points, blessing the family of Christ in all 
parts of the world. 


| 





* The tiara, or triple crown used on this occasion | 
is that with which Napoleon presented Pius VIL.— | 
Its foundation is white velvet; the three crowns are | 
composed of sapphires, emeralds, rubies, and pearls. 
On its summit is one large emerald, surmounted by 
a cross of diamonds. The value of the tiara is esti- 
mated at 18,0001. 


-- > 


It appears that in New Zealand, when the 
marriage ceremony takes place, it is a very old 
custom to knock the heads of the bride and 
bridegroom together previous to their union. 

‘ In England, now, itis not so; 
The bridegroom and the bride 


To loggerheads but s2idpm go, 
| 


Until the knot is tit 





Religions. 


ON ee ee 


From the Watchman and Reflector. 

Life and Writings of Roger Williams. 

Roger Williams was one of the ornaments 
of the seventeenth century, which induced Dr. 
Chalmers to set that century down as the “ Au- 
gustan Age of Christianity.” He lived from 
the beginning of t'.at century to the year 1683, 
through all the days of Godwin, Owen, and 
Bunyan, in the times of Robinson, Baxter, 
Hooker and Cotton, and multitudes of others, 
men of eminence, who, together with John 
Milton and Oliver Cromwell, effected a second 
reformation in the Christian Church. The 
lives and writings of these men have been 
published, and such is the call! for them, that 
new editions are even now issuing from the 
press, and sought for by the best minds and 
hearts of the presentage. Many of them wero 
in “advance of their age,” and the restoration 
of monarcby and Episcopacy in England turn- 


9 


-ed public sentiment, fora time, against our 
| best benefactors. 


The time of doing justice to the great minds 
of that age arrived, and justice is now done, not 
only to the great Milton, but even tothe “great 
usurper,” Oliver, Protector. Milton was far- 


ther “ in advance of the age,” and wrote with 


more power, than any other man in England ; 
but the restoration turning all the patronage in 


Church and State, to a service wholly opposed 


to his principles, and the object of his writings, 
kept not only him, but others like him, in ob- 
scurity and neglect; and it became necessary 


to see the practical effect and result of his 


theory and views, in order duly to appreciate 
his character, and to do justice to his memory. 


Yearly editions of his works are now called 
for, aud in the last his biographer does not he- 
sitate to say, “ He was the noblest of human 
beings, the noblest and ennobled, of mankind. 
He has steadily grown inthe world’s rever- 
ence, and his fame will still increase with the 
Also, the collection of the 
writings of Cromwell, and the examination of 
historical records, are fast producing a similar 
change of opinion respecting the character of 
this great man of that century, 


} al 
lapse of ages. 


The strong, firm, classica!, manly, rough 
style of Milton, and the doubtfulness of some 
of his principles, induced doubts for a long 
time as to whether his embodied writings 
would be useful. Those doubts have been re- 
moved, and there is no subject discussed by 
him which the wise and good desire to have 
expurgated. 

The same ideas have prevented the republi- 
cation of the works of Roger Williams. He 
was one of the strongest men of that century, 
and had a decision and boldness of character, 
both in word and deed, which made a deep im- 
pression wherever he was called to minister. 
On the great subject of religious liberty, he 
was “in advance” of all others of that age.— 
We search in vain for any distinguished advo- 
cate of full and entire liberty of conscience» 
announced and advocated it in 


wit ba? Are 
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full extent. John Milton followed him, with 
his powerful pen, and probably, they often ex- 
changed thodghts on the subject, as Williams 
was a year with Milton when he was Secretary 
of State. 

Williams was also a powerful preacher of 
the gospel, and its truths wrought powerfully 
wherever he was called to preach. He was 
educated at the University of Oxford, under- 
stood more than half a dozen languages, was 
instructed in the common Jaw under Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, and having become the founder of 
a colony, the applicatiou of his early legal 
learning became of great use to his people.— 
One who was well able to judge, says, “ Wil. 
liams certainly displays a knowledge of gene- 
ral principles of equity and jurisprudence be- 
yond many practitioners of the science at that 
time.” 

But, though he preached and taught all the 
great fundamental doctrines of the gospel, and 
though he introduced among his people a per- 
fect system of civil and religious liberty, and 
is held in grateful estimation wherever his 
character is known, yet, it would seem, that 
his opinions on some minor points, not being 
such as are now in estimation, and his rough 
style and manner of writing, being different 
from the smooth oratory of our times, the col- 
lection of his works, and their publication and 
circulation, has not been attended to, and pro- 
bably, has been thought to be of doubtful utility. 




































































It may, however, be confidently relied upon, 


are groundless. The style of his writing is 
sical learning and illustrations, and scarcely 
more, (if so much,) objectionable for its coarse- 
ness, than that of Milton. It was the charac- 
ter of that age, when men were strong for re- 
form, and bold for the truth, to speak out, and 
to speak plainly and directly, without the qua- 


have required ;and but little quarter was given 
to each other by opposing disputants. Those 


of all his views, but because, even when they 
differ from him, they will perceive that he is 
conscientious, and that his arguments deserve 
attention 2nd consideration. Mr. Bentley says 
“ He was ready in thoughts and words. He 
had a familiar imagery of style which suited 
his times.” 

It is cerlainly true, that the writings of Wil- 
liains, their embodiment and republication, are 


much good. 
ty, whatever some may think, are not yet fully 
understood. 
thren in Rhode Island, even now, to tel! us, in 
Massachusetts, that “we do not yet know 
what true toleration is.” If we do not, it is 
about time for us to learn it. If we do, it will 
be of advantage to us to receive its principles, 





without fear of disappointment, that these fears 


clear and strong, sufficiently replete with clas- 


lifications and exceptions which politer times 


who admire Milton, cannot fail to admire Wil- 
liams; admire him, not because they approve | 


good man may fear that they will do harm, 
and multitudes are satisfied that they will do 
The principles of religious liber- | 


It is not uneommon for our bre- 


and to become more and more eonfirmed in 
the practice of it. The only point of any name 
in which Williams seemed to err, was, that he 
believed the apostolical ministry was lost; and 
alihough this belief must have been a loss of 
religious enjoyment to himself, and must have 
considerably cramped him in his attempts to 
be useful, there is no danger in looking at his 
reasons. That matter has had its day; the 
day of “ seekers” has passed, and nobody has 
now any doubts upon this subject. 

Let those who doubt about having a monus 
ment like this erected to Roger Williams, read 
Bancroft, who had examined carefully every 
original authority. “At the age of thirty, he 
had matured a doctrine which insures him an 
immortality of fame, and its application has 
secured a religious peace to the American 
world. I[t is wonderful with what distinctness 
he deduced his great piinciple of the sanctity 
of conscience, and like Paschal and Edwards, 
accepted every fair inference, and the circum: 
spection with which he repelled every just im- 
putation. It became his glory to found a State 
upon that principle, and stamp himself upon 
its rising institutions. He was the first in mo- 
dern Christendom to assert its plentitude, and 
in its defense was the harbinger of Milton. I: 
is the custom of mankind to award high honors 
to those who advance the bounds of human 
knowledge ; then let there be for Roger Wil- 
liams some humble place among those who 
have advanced moral science, and made them- 
selves the benefactors of mankind.” A know- 
ledge of the principles, arguments, and views. 
of Roger Williams, in relation to the great 
cause for which he seemed to be born and to 
live, could not fail to be interesting—could not 
fail to aid the advancement of pure and unde- 
filed religion. His great work, “'The Bloody 
Tenet,and the Bloody Tenet still more Bloody,” 
ought to be in the hands of every reading and 
reflecting man. His “ Disputation with the 
Friends,” “ George Fox digged out of his Bur- 
rougiis,” as well as his minor tracts, would be 
gladly read by all; his letters, as far as they 
can be obtained, would be the best exhibition 
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® 
From the Christian Citizen, 


Thomas Babington Macaulay. 


BY J.B. SYMB. 


Every thing in its place, and a place for every 
thing, seems to be a law of natural order, as 
well as of poor Richard’s economies. Thom- 
as B. Macaulay, like M. Guizot, was out of 
his place as a statesman; he is where he 
ought to be in the closet of the historian. It 
is true that Mr. Macaulay looked pretty enough 
in a debate, or ona ministerial bench ; but prac- 
tically he was a perfect partisan, a specious 
talker about liberty, who.was at the same time 
one of the most passive curs to the whipper- 
in of British Whiggery, and who earned and 
won dismissal from every constituency which 
he represented. As an intellectual man, how- 
ever, ‘I’. B. Macaulay deservedly claims the 
esteem of his contemporaries. In literature, 
his position is equally high and independent. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay is the son of 
that famous Zachary Macaulay, who, although 
a slaveholder, delighted tostruggle with Clark- 
son and Wilberforce for the freedom of the 
slave. 

T. B. Macaulay studied at Trinity College, 
Cambridge; took his bachelor’s degree in 
1822; obtained a fellowship at the October 
competition open to graduates of Trinity ; and 
after studying law at Lincoln’s Inn was called 
to the bar in 1826. It was in this year that 
his essay on Milton appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review, to which celebrated pericjical he has 
since continued to contribute. The career of 
Macaulay has two aspects ; it has been politi- 
ical and literary, In both spheres has he 
shone with a splendid brilliancy, but in the 
latter only has he acquired solid fame. Asa 
parliamentarian he has been well paid for his 
speeches; and no one can give hima high- 
er title as a statesman than that of an orator. 

He was first appointed by the Whig admin- 
| istration one of the Commissioners of Bank- 


sagen _ruptcy, and entered Parliament as a member for 
of his life and character, as the founder of the | Calne, in 1832. In 1834 he sat for Leeds, at 
2eds, 


civil and religious polity of Rhode Island, and which period he was appointed Secretary to 
no less a monument than these ought to be! the India Board, but soon after he was named 


raised to his memory. Th » one | 7 ‘in C 
mere etremtis aa orm one or WO) member of the Supreme Council in Calcutta 
ell written biographies of William: ; 
grap iams, and one | and proceeded to India to asume his office.— 


ol ie neces might well prefix a seepares Life | In 1838 he returned to England and was elect- 
to his work, improved by the new light which! eq M. P. for Einburgh at three several elec- 
has been shed upon his character. A publish- In 1846. the people of Edinburgh, dis- 
er who should issue this work, as it ought to gusted with his domineering disposition and 
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tions. 


» calle -| be done, woul! not fai is rewe , ; 
_ hago o by the public sentiment. ‘Tt , ot fail of his reward. | servile partisanship, refused to elect him again, 
t — yo wiry 2 senna will be sought with | Sh ee /and chose as his successor, Charles Cowan, a 
ay tv. ¢ , . 7 . J . ‘ 
avidity, and will be promptly purchased. No A Silent Conqueror. gentleman whose independence and urbanity 


Time isa mighty conqueror. This fact is are only equalled by his active benevolence. 


forcibly illustrated in the erection of a Jewish | Mr. Macaulay’s defeat was exceedingly mor- 
Synagogue in Canterbury, England, on the site| tifying to his vanity. His organ of self-es- 
of the ancient house of the redoubted “ Knights | teem is very large, and it is whispered that he 
Templars,” once the unrelenting foes of the| would rather have been defeated by Milten’s 
persecuted Israelites, but now themselves! Satan than the good paper mauufacturer ; by 
swept from the face of the earth—a striking a famous fi nd than an obscure saint. He re- 
fulfillment of the prophecy concerning this an- tired into private lite immediately after his 


cient people, that they shall yet possess the discomfiture, and the result has been his recent 
gates of their enemies, Histury of England. 
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Macaulay is a poet, essayist, and historian, 
but perhaps his genius may after all be termed 
simply historian. His bold bursts of sorg are 
all animated by the historical spirit; the “ Bat- 
tle of the League” is an enthusiastical de- 
scription of an episode of French history ; 
and his “ Lays of ancient Rome” are classical 
ballads, or illustrations of the “ brave days of 
old,” when the woodsman left the waters of 
the Auser, and the hunter of the deer the 
Cimmian hill, and the herdsman the meads of 
Clitumnus, that they might go and cut the 
throats of the Romans or have their own throats 
cut. The “ Lays of Ancient Rome ” are just 
illustrations of Livy, and certainly contain 
more romantic history than poetical tender- 
ness. Macaulay’s powers as an essayist have 
shone most luminously in literary history, and 
his highest achievments have been in the de- 
scriptive more than in the philosophical branch- 
es of criticism. He has traveled over the 
world of general history, and has anatomized 
some of its episodes with the skill of artist.— 
It is impossible not to love Macaulay as a wri- 
ter, for he possesses an exuberance of spirited 
sentiment which might easily impose upon 
those who did not know him as a politician, as 
earnestness of principle. In his personal pre- 
dilections he is free and liberal, and sings,— 





“Then none was fora party, 

Then all were for the State, 

Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great. 
Then lands were fairly portioned, 
Then spoils were fairly sold ; 

The Romaas were like brothers, 

In the brave days of old.” 

The Whigs of England once were animated 
with the classical republican spirit of old Rome, 
but modern whiggery and toryism have near- 
ly arrived at the point of coincidence. Mac- 
aulay theoretically maintains the sentiments of 
the Whigs of 1793, but we have heard him su- 
perciliously tell the workingmen of Edinburgh 
that they bad no right to the franchise, while 
at the same time he stigmatized them as Cher-| 
okees and savages. ‘The purpose of God, as 
seen in the tendencies of humanity, has push- 
ed Mr. Macaulay back iuto his closet, there to 
sit and Jook at the stream of history, as it flows 
to the universe! republic. Neither orators nor 
partisans can change the current of ages. 


receding brow, oval face, and lively mobile fea- 





Mr. Macaulay is of middle stature, with al swig 
| patent for an invention which is at once inge- 
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‘Norwegian Water Telescopes. 


An instrument which the people of Norway 
have found of so great utility, that there is 
scarcely a single fishing-boat without one,is the 
water telescope or tube, of three or four feet in 
length, which they carry in their boats when 
they goa fishing. When they reach the fish- 
ing ground, they immerse one end of this tel- 
escope in the water, and look through the 
glass, which shows objects some ten or fifteen 
fathoms deep as distinctly as if they were 
within a few feet of the surface; by which 
means, when a shoal of fish comes into their 
bays, the Norwegians instantly prepare their 
nets, man their boats, and go out in pursuit.— 
The first process is minutely to survey the 
ground with their glasses, and where they find 
the fish swarming about in great numbers, 
then they give the signal, and surround the 
fish with their large draught nets, and ofte. 
catch them in hundreds at a haul. Without 
these telescopes their business would often 








prove precarious and unptofitable, as the fish, 
by these glasses, are as distinctly seen in the 
deep clear sea of Norway as gold-fish in a 
crystal jar. This instrument's not only used 
by the fisherman, but it is also found aboard 
the navy and coasting vessels of Norway.— 
When their anchors get into foul ground, or 
their cables warped on a roadstead, they im- 
mediately apply the glass, and, guided by it, 
take steps to put all to rights, which they could 
not Jo so well without the aid of the rude and 
simple instrament, which the meanest fisher- 
man can make up with his own hands, with- 
out the aid of a craftsman. ‘This instrument 
has been lately adopted by the Scotch fisher- 
men on the Tay, and by its assistance they 
have been enab‘ed to discover stones, holes, 
and uneven ground, over which their nets trav- 
el, and have found the telescope answer to ad- 
| miration, the minutest of object in twelve feet 
‘of water being as clearly seen as on the sur- 
face. We see noreason why it could not be 
used with advantage in the rivers and bays of 
the United States. 


~-++- 


A Useful Savention for the Ladies. 
A lady in this State is about to apply for a 


| nious, useful, and exhibits inventive qualities 

















tures. In speaking, his voice is clear, full and | 

of no common kind. It is an article of domes- 
sonorous: and his gestures lively and auima- 

tic furniture, which answers fora cradle, a ba- 
ted. Long may he be spared to write history, | 


by jumper, a table for the child to amuse itself 
with its playthings; and it can be transformed 
‘in a moment from a cradle to a seat with cas- 

—_—__—_—_@» $ @———____—_- | 


i i ild can, by its own 
If the line which separates vice from virtue | |tors on it, by which — ond es bendy 
were distinctly and legibly drawn, the mark | POWer, use Rasa we me ce er vee 
would not last Jong, for so many would be| from place to place simply by pushing it.— 
crowding upon it, that it would be very soon | Scientific American. 
obliterated. 


and never may he be called upon again to as- 
sist in making it. 





-—- - — 


Oe ee ee T | The Cost of the California Gold. 

The little and short eayings of wise and ex- | A statistical writer has estimated that the 
cellent men are of great value, like the dust emigration, outfit and labor of twenty thousand 
cf gold, or the least sparks of diamonds. | emigrants to California for one year, will cost 

eS ren the United States $22,000,000, which sum 


The worst wheel of the cart makes the most | must be received in return for expenditure, be- 
| fore the profits can commence. 


noise. 
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A New Sea Signal. 

Some persons op board of a canal boat were 
carried out on the Lake during the recent great 
flood at Chicago, and having nothing on board 
to use as a signal to the boat sent to tow them 
in, conceived the idea of holding up a window 
so as to reflect the rays of the sun in the right 
direction. The light was seen by the crew of 
the steamer, and the whereabouts of the canal 
boat was by this means alone ascertained, as 
her hull was not insight. This is a case 
which fully proves necessity to be the * mother 
of invention.” — Scientific American. 
> 

Geological Fact. 

Professor Agassiz, in a recent lecture, stated 
an interesting fact, in connection with his re- 
marks upon the family of the rose, which in- 
cludes among its varieties not only many of 
the most beautiful flowers which are known, 
but also the riclest fruits, such as the apple, 
pear, peach, plum, apricot, cherry, strawberry, 
raspberry, blackberry, &c., viz: that no fos- 
sils belonging to this family have ever been 
discovered by geologists. This is regarded as 
conclusive evidence that the introduction of 
this family of plants upon earth was coeval 
with or sensei to the creation of man. 

mreupeandiietindibsicaes 
Curiosities of the Earth. 

At the city of Modena, in Italv, and about 
four miles around it, whenever it is dug,und the 
workmen arrive atthe distance of sixty-three 
feet, they come to a bed of chalk, which they 
bore with an auger five feet deep. They then 
withdraw from the pit, before the anger is re- 
moved, aad upon its extraction, the water 
bursts up through the aperture with great vio- 
lence, and quickly fills this new made well, 
which continues full, and is affected neither by 
But that which is most 





rains nor draughts 
remarkab'e in this operation is the layers of 
At the depth of fourteen 
leet are found the ruins of an ancient city, pa- 
ved streets, houses, floors, and different pieces 
of Under this is found a soft, oozy 
earth, made up of vegetables, and at twenty- 
six feet deep, large trees entire,such as walnut 
trees, with the walnuts still sticking on the 
stems, and their leaves and branches of trees 
as before, and thus alternately chalk and val- 


uable earth to the depth of sixty-three feet. 
— - > > > - 


earth as we descend. 


mosaic. 


ewenerenne ind is no book so cheap 
as a newspaper; none so interesting because 
it consists of a vaiiety measured out in suit- 
able portions as to the time and quality. Be- 
ing new every week or day, it invites to habits 
of reading, and affords an easy way of acqnir 
ing knowledge so essential to the individual 
and the community. 
acai 

Such improvements have recently been made 
in Photography in Europe, that it is expected 
that the natural colors of objects may yet be 
produced by the sun’s rays on paper. 


o-titiniaaatien 

ANSWER TO A CHALLENGE.---The Roman 
General Matius, replied to the Gaul who sent 
achailenge, “If you are tired of your life 








you can go and hang yourself.” 
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{From the Boston Courier. } 


‘‘ THE VOICES OF THE NIGHT.” 
A Poe-um: 





BY PROFESSOR SHORTFELLOW. 





Tired of reading, tired of writing, tired of copying 
and inditing, 

And the bed looked so inviting, as if courting me 
to sleep, 

That I folded up my paper, and extinguishing 
my taper, 

Without cutting e’en a caper, softly to my rest 
did creep. 


Soon I fell into a slumber, and dreamings without 
number, 

With no nightmares to incumber the blessings of 
my rest, 

When a sound beneath my “ winders,” burst my 
visions into cinders— 

Knocked my sleeping into flinders, so that I got 
up and dressed. 


Such another horrid squalling, and infernal cat- 
erwauling, 

Never could be so appalling, as to me it seemed 
that night. 

The Thomas cats of all creation, were let out up- 
on probation ; 

And were “scratching like the nation,’ in an 
everlasting fight. 


Hastily throwing up the sashes, I made divers 
frantic dashes, 

Of shovelfuls of fire and ashes, on the maddened 
brutes below ; 

Quick the fiends began to -scatter, and to cease 
their tarnal clatter ; 

Having settled thus the matter, I again to bed 
did go. 


But if I should live for ever, ’t would be alla 
vain endeavor, 

And I'm certain I could never more forget the 
horrid fright 

Which came o er me through the sashes, when I 
threw the fire and ashes, 

In some half a dozen dashes, on the “ yorcrs or 
THE NIGHT.” 





++ > 
A Poetical Young Gentleman. 

A singular epidemic rages in America, and 
is confined entirely to young men, and a cer- 
tain class of young men who have never been 
to college, and are often cl DEVANT copyists 
in some newspaper or ladies’ magazine office, 
who are thrown out of employment by a sud- 
den “smash” of the concern. They dress 
themselves different from other people, gene- 
rally wearing extensive shirt collars, a La By- 
RON, thereby exposing a great deal of neck 
and breast, both of which are often very dirty. 
If you happen to have ever seen them before 
they emerged into poesy, you may recollect 
having seen them rushing about with “eopy.” 
You lose sight of him for some time, when 
suddenly you see him with collar as above, 
vest minus of buttons, a profusion of hair, 
generally dark, (there is no sentiment in a 
red-haired poet,) parted in the middle, and 
pushed back, and behind the ears, from a fore- 
head which no process but shaving can make 
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over three inches high, his shoes almost worn | 
out, his eyes rolling in their sockets like a| 
duck ina thunder-storm. His countenance 
has a plaintive and melancholy cast, his man- 
ner abstracted, and bespeaks despair ; he ne- 
ver cuts his hair, and talks about being an 
“ outeast,” and “ wanting a kindred spirit.” 
The favorite attitude of these unfortunate 
persons, is lounging on a sofa, or sitting bolt 
upright in a high-back chair, gazing on a par- 
ticular fly on the ceiling, and should any one 
be present, he looks more fiercely intent on 
vacancy than ever; and suddenly snatehes a 
pencil from his pocket, puts down a word on 
acard, sighs deeply, paces the room in an agi- 
tated manner, inflicts an awful slap on his 
forehead, and walks gloomily from the room. 
We will now describe his dormitory. It is 
generally a garret, and a miserable one at that, 
with numeroas cracks, where the “ zephyrs” 
enter; his wall is decorated with prints of 
Byron, Scott, and others: upon his table are 
piles of MSS. 

The poetical “ gent’”’ has peculiar notions 
of things; ror EXAMPLE, should a horrid mur- 
der take place, he exclaims, “ Heavens! how 
sublime! how grand!” and of course he con- 
siders the murderer one to be envied, although 
perhaps, he has but a day before his execu- 
tion. 

There is a stern, mystic flight in these poets. 
In his milder moments he pens stanzas which 
he either publishes in his own paper, or sends 
them to some sickly country journal, or in. 
scribes in some lady’s album. They are gene- 
rally written on some such gccasions as “Con- 
TEMPLATING THE Unitep States Bank By 
MOON-LIGHT,” or “ Ode to a violet,” or some 
touching lines to “A Nightingale,” a bird, we 
believe, totally unknown in America; or a 
plaintive lament that he is no longer a child, 
but has gradually grown up. 

He is fond of quoting passages from his fa- 
vorite authors, who are all of the gloomy and 
desponding school. He has a great deal to 
say, too, about the world, and is much given 
to opining, especially if he has taken anything 
strong to drink. He gives you to understand 
however, that for the sake of society, he means 
to bear his part in the tiresome play, manfully 
resisting the gratification of his own strong 
desire to make a premature exit, and consoles 
himself with the reflection, that immortality 
has some chosen nook for himself, and the 
other great spirits whom earth has chafed and 
wearied, 

When he makes use of adjectives, they are 
all in the superlative degree. Every thing is 
the “ grandest,” “greatest,” “vilest,” or “most 
pitiful.” He knows no medium; for enthu- 
siasm is the soul of poetry, and who is so en- 
thusiastic as the poet ? 


“Mr. T.,” says an interesting young lady, 
as she unlocks her album to receive an origi- 
nal impromptu contribution, “ how very silent 
youare! I really think you must be in love.” 
“Love!” cries he of the hair, starting from 
his seat, and terrifying the cat. “Love! that 
burning, consuming passion; that ardor of 
the soul, that fierce glowing of the heart? 
Love! the withering, blighting influence of 








style, which, like himself, is full of sound and 
fury, but signifies nothing ——N. Y. Spirit of 
the Times. 
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The Frozen Dead at St. Bernard. 

The scene of the greatest interest at the hos- 
pital—a solemn, extraordinary interest, indeed 
—is that of the Morgue, or building where 
the dead bodies of lost travellers are deposi- 
ted. There they are, some uf them as when 
the breath of life departed, and the death angel, 
with his instruments‘of frost and snow, stif- 
fened and embalmed forages. ‘The floor is 
thick with nameless skulls and bones, and hu- 
man dust, heaped in confusion. But around 
the wall a group of poor sufferers, in the very 
position in which they were found, as rigid as 
marble, preserved by the element of an eternal 
frost are, recniarly arranged. ‘There is to be 
seen the mother and child, a most affecting 
instance of suffering and love. The face of 
the little one remains pressed to the mother’s 
bosom only the back part of the scull being 
visible, the body enfolded in her careful arm— 
careful in vain, affectionate in vain, to shield 
her offspring from the elemental wrath of the 
tempest. The snow fell fast and thick, and 
the hurricanes wound them up with one white 
shroud, and buried them. ‘There is also a 
tall, strong man standing alone, the face dried 
and black, but the white unbroken teeth firmly 
set and close, grinning from the ffeshless jaws 
--it is a most awful spectacle. The face seems 
to look at you from the recesses of the sepul- 
chre, as if it would tell vou the story of a 
fearful death-struggle inthe storm. There are 
other groups more indistinct, but these are 
the two never to be forgotten, and the 
whole of these dried and frozen remnants of 
humanity are a demonstration of the fearful- 
ness of this mountain-pass when the elements, 
let loose in fury, encounter the unhappy trav- 
eler. You look at allthis thiough the grated win- 
dow; there is just light enough to make it 
solemnly and distinctly visible,and to read init 
a powerful record of menta! and physical ago- 
ny, and of maternal love in death. The litile 
child hiding its face in its mother’s bosom, and 
both frozen to death—-one can never forget the 
group, nor the memento mori, nor the token of 
deathless love-—Dr. Cheever’s Wanderings. 


———_—~4-¢- 4 —__ 


HOME. 


That old and knotted apple tree 
That stood beneath the hill! 
My heart can never turn to it 
But with a pleasant thrill. 
Oh what a dreamy life I led 
Beneath itsold, green shade, 
Where the daisies and the butter-cups 
A pleasant carpet made. 


[ am thinking of the rivulet, 
With its cold and silvery flow— 
Of the old, grey rock that shadowed it, 





hope misplaced, and affection slighted. Love, | 
did you say? Ha! ha! ha!” With this he | 
laughs a laugh only known to poets, and sits | 


down, pen In hand, to throw off a page or two 





of verse in the semi-atheistical, demoniacal 





And the peppermint below. 
I am not sad, nor sorrowful; 

But memories will come: 
So leave me to my solitude, 

And let me think of home. 
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A stout heart, a clear conscience, and never despair 





W.L. PALMER, is our authorized Agent. 








The Causes and Cure of Crime. 


Such was the title of two Lectures delivered in 
this city during the present week, by C. Chaun- 
cy Burr, Editor of the “Nineteenth Century,” a 
Quarterly, published in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Burr is the type of Radicalism. He has 
broken through the prejudices which would en- 
tail upon us, forever, the vices and errors of past 
ages, and lifted his voice strongly and fearlessly 
for reform. Antiquity, with its dim shadows and 
venerable superstitions, is nothing to him, only as 
its lessons impart wisdom. He brushes aside 
the mists which have been made to hide so much 
of human misery and its causes, and ca'ls aloud 
for his brethren to gaze with him atthe dreadful 
abuses he has exposed. 

We do not agree with him upon all the princi- 
ples he advanced. We would pause with great 
caution, before advising the adoption of all the 
measures he purposes. But this cannot prevent 
us from feeling that the subject he treated is one 
which should engage the attention of every phi- 
lanthropist, and which, more than almost any 
other, demands immediate action. 

Many years ago, we happened to see six let- 
ters, written by an Englishman, in which he con- 
tended that crime was the result of insanity, and 
that its perpetrators should be cured, rather than 
punished. We could not deny the truth of much 
of his reasoning, nor the authenticity of his facts. 
Mr. Burr assumes a similar ground, and establish- 
es himselfon the startling proposition, that “man 
HAS NO RIGHT TO PUNISH.” He may restrain— 
may cure; but punishment is the prerogative of 
God. “Vengeance is mine,” saith the Lord ;— 
* T will repay.” 

The reasoning he brings to show that the pun- 
ishment of crime begets crime again, is philo- 
sophical ; the facts, alas! too convincing. We 
cannot, with all our predispositions in favor{of 
law, fail to see that it ever crushes the humble 
and dallies with the high; that it frequently pun- 
ishes the unfortunate and permits the favored 
child of fortune to go “unwhipped of justice.” It 
is clear enough that there is an immense error, 
somewhere ; the remedy is not so plain. 

In one thing, all will agree; viz.. that a vast 
deal must be done before the declaration that “all 
men are created free and equal” can become 
practically true. No one, not wilfully blind, can 
fail to discover, in the cruel disparity be- 
tween the different circumstances of life, grave 
cause for fear that laws which judge all with 
equal severity, must often become the instruments 
of a terrible injustice. Of two children, one is 
born to wealth, and in a condition which will se- 
cure the best moral culture; another, draws his 
first breath in an atmosphere of crime, and is 
educated in principles of vice ; is it just, indeed, 
that each of these beings shall be held respons’, 
ble for the same degree of moral accountability ? 


The different moral organization of differe:.t| cl of av 
men, is a more critieal subject to handle,inasmuch | 
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as it involves a theological principle about which | life—the subsequent journey of the author to 
churchmen have long and bitterly contended.— | |Rome—all led us to believe that he was on the 





At some future time, however, we intend to dis- | ‘point of giving up the world and of retiring to a 
cuss it, wsthout reference to tradition of any kind, | monastery; but it appears that his religious vo- 
but by the aid cf Scripture and common sense. | cation was not strong enough, or the fascinations 

And here, let us say, is a strong point with Mr. of the Countess Merlin were too strong, for we 
Burr. His doctrines are those of mercy, such as | have him again among us, and the world is an- 
pervade the New Testament. His general aims | ticipating much future gayety and amusement at 
rest—not on isolated passages, selected to sustain | his hotel, after his union with the Countess Mer- 
a theory, but—on the spirit of all Christ's teach- | lin.—Paris sealed of the Atlas. 


ings. With such a foundation, he cannot fail to | —_——_—_—_—¢+-—______ 


GLEANINGS. 


[eS Jexny Linn not Marrizp.—The Lon- 
License. | don Sun, of April 20, says, that the story of Jenny 


do good. 





More, anon. 





It is a cause of congratulation to all good men | Lind’s marriage is a humbug. 

and all victims of intemperance, that the Com-| [ The National Union of the Daughters of 
mon Council of this City has resolved, and unan- Temperance, will meet at Philadelphia on the 
imously, not to grant a license for the sale of in-| 17th of June next, and an interesting time is ex- 
toxicating drinks in Rust’s new Hotel ; for this, of | pected. 

course, is equivalent to a refusal to license atall.| j3- Connecricur.—-According to Governor 
It only remains for these men, now, to sustain the | Trumbull’s message, the capital of the School 
principle they have adopted, in order to entitle | |Fund of Connecticut amounts to $2,077,641 19- 
themselves to the reward of good patriots and | | The sum divided among the school districts the 


faithful servants of the people. last year, was $133,366 50. 
—_— - -——_-_-_=s - oe __- —_—_— 


The New York Riot- 


An article from the Tribune on this onan Ie So competed that, the summemninal ante 


‘tences for the republican writers, since the French 


i> There are thirty thousand workmen out of 
employment in Paris. 


will be found in another column. 
- i 


Milton on ‘the Loss of his Sight. 


The poem, under this title, which we, in com- 


| revolution of February, is a hundred and eight 
| years imprisonment and three hundred and ten 


: : : 3 rcement. 
mon with many others, have published, is pro- | usand francs amere 


nounced by the N. Y. Tribune to be the production|  Susrxnston Bainer.—It is proposed to 
of an Oxford Student. This may be so, for aught | throw a Suspension Bridge across the Cumber- 
we know, but in making the correction, we do | land river, at Nashville. 

it as much for the real, as the reputed, author, i> It is a curious fact, that the empire of Chi- 
considering it a production that would do high | na, was full of books, before there was a man in 


honor, even to him who sung the battles of an-| Europe who could read or write. 


gels. 7 A monument to Cromwell is talked of in 
SE Sinn, Ge, BD | England, by the Carlylians. 
Typographical Errors. (= A successful elopement was lately effected 
We are grateful to our friend H. for his sug- | in Dublin by means of a hearse, in which curious 
gestion, and can assure him that we are most sen-| yehicle the oung lady was conveyed, nothing 
sitive on the point. The evil shall be corrected, | joth, to the temple of Hymen. 
and the “ Union” go forth without spot or blem- {ae According toa correspondent of the New 
ish. Circumstances have cruelly troubled us, but | York Evening Post, the balance ot specie trade 





we are confident that we shall get right, by and | with California is, so far, very largely against us- 
by. This correspondent estimates that six millions of 
~~ 5 dollars, in coin, have been taken out to California 

Credit. by emigrants, and that nine millions have been 

We are indebted to Littell’s Living Age for the | expended in outfits for the gold adventurers. 

excellent article from Chambers’ Journal, given | iim The Directors of the Boston and Maine 
this week, relating to Pope Pius. A continuation | Railroad bave determined to employ no one who 
of the same article, under another title, will ap- 





uses intoxicating drinks upon that road. 

{@ It is said in Burlington, N. J., that the 
tradesmen, grocers, &c., of that place; will lose 
Micae et anv M. vx Custine.-—Michelet, the | about $50,000 by the mittee of Bishop Doane. 
historian, the priest condemner, the church an- tH The receipts of the American Board of 





pear in our next. 
soalien Onn enrna: | 


tagonist, gives his hand (at the altar, for the bride Foreign Missions, for the eight months ending 
so wills it) to Mdlle. Maillerat, a fair young crea- | April 1st., amounted to $197,491. 
ture, born and bred at the court of Vienna. The} 


nnati Despatch gives the inter- 
worthy professor, although somewhat in the sere | {7 The Cinci I 


‘on of the word Minesota as “ The laugh- 


retat 
‘ bas succeeded in captivating the | P 
anil yellow leal, I * designated after the Falls of St. An- 


affections of a young lady of great beauty and | ing water, 

some fortune, and just nineteen years of age.— | 
his subscribers that 

M. de Custine, the author of several works of | te A country editor wet pny a 
opt th 

great power and merit, the leader of fashions for ‘he has been compelled to adop y , 

ue to receive potatoes at par. 


| thony. 


several years past, in Paris, is about to be united but will contin 
to the Countess Merlin. The recent publication | rr A It wasa golden query of Dr. Franklin, 
of M. de Custine, Roumald ow la Vacation—a nov- | | in answer to one of the importunate letters of Tom 
entirely religious character, and w ritten | Paine, that “if men were so wicked with religion, 
with a view to extol the benefits of a monastic | | what would they be without it.” 
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How to keep a poor School. 

Different men propose to themselves different 
objects of attainment: and the standard of ex- 
cellence varies with the individual. Most writers 
place the Temple of Fame on a high hill, and 
represent the approaches to it as toilsome, if not 
dangerous. It cannot, however, be denied that 
there are slort cuts to notoriety ; andif notorious 
is not famous, it is owing to a difference in the 
signification of the words. One artist selected 
the most beautiful woman in all Greece for his 
model ; another choose a slave suffering torture. 
According to the aim will be the execution.— 
The great majority of teachers exert themselves 
to the utmost to keep a goed school. Writers on 
education, in recommending and discussing the 
methods for the accomplishment of this object 
have entirely overlooked the consideration of the 
means to be emplceyed for securing the opposite 
result—a poor school. To suggest a few thoughts, 
on this important but neglected topic, is the ob- 
ject of this article. 

Nothing, perhaps, will conduce more to this 
result than a neglect, on the part of the teacher, 
of his physical constitution. Let him, by too 
much eating, drinking. or inactivity, interrupt 
and derange the action of his physical organs— 
let him uwnnerve and unman himself by excess 
and indulgence, and he will be admirably well 
Ner- 


vous, irritable, and fretful himself, he can scarce- 


fitted for poor success in the school-room. 


ly fail of producing a similar state of feeling in 
his scholars. 

Any teacher, whatever may be his talents, who 
will cultivate in himself such dispositionsof body 
and mind, and take them into his school, will, in 
one month’s time, render himself duly miserable 
and his scholars quite ill-disposed and unhappy. 

Getting to school a few minutes late or -past 
the proper time for opening, is a very simple yet 
excellent mode of producing general uneasiness 
and disorder. You will, by this means, allow 
your pupils to collect in large numbers about the 
closed doors, when they will at once be prompt: 
ed by their exuberant flow of animal spirits to 
engage ina “sharp encounter” of their “ wits,” 
which it 


is possible may terminate with an 


appeal to more blunt, but more forcible weapons, 


Thus, at the commencement of school-duties 


your pupils will be unable to apply themselves 


to their tasks; 


u 


chief devised during their morning g 


athering 
when their hands were idle but their heads busy 


Moreover, in this way you will soon get for your 


school the dislike and bad report of the neigh 
bors who are about you, and of the passers-by, 
In 


multitude of appliances for producin 


r 
- 


a poo 
school, so easily comprehended that a schoclmast 


We wil 


Make laws, bu 


er, though a fool, need not miss them. 
enumerate but a few of these. 


affix no penalties to them. 


jects of ridicule. Or, again, establish rules by th 


score, with very severe penalties, which, you may 


their minds will be revolving the 
provocaiions they have received, and the wrongs 
they have suffered ; or they will be wholly ab- 


sorbed in meditating some plan of sport or mis- 


management or government there are a 


These fora time, like 
the stuffed skins of tigers, will be regarded with 
species of awe and wonder; but will very soon 
be familiarly handled, and finally turned into sub- 


assure your pupils, are as certain to follow the 
violation of them as the night the day, and inflict 
this penalty for a half day, or, mayhap, a day, 
and then suddenly seem to forget the laws and 
punishments altogether, and become more char- 
By this 
fickleness and vacillation you can soon bring 
about a very sad state of things. 


itable and indulgent than ever before. 


Your scholars 
will always be in a state of most deplorable un- 
certainty: what is permitted at one time will be 
summarily punished at another. At one moment 
you may be gratified by hearing the ticking of 
the clock; at another, by the clattering of feet 
It will be April 
weather in your school the year round ; all Spring 
but no Autumn. 


and the buzz of eager voices. 


Confusion may be always in- 
troduced by multiplying rules for every descrip- 
tion of offense, so that a pupil can hardly wink 
or stir without falling unexpectedly into the pit- 
fall of some ingenous regulation. 

Very distinguished specimens of poor schools 
may be produced by the use of flattery. The 
teacher who flatters his scholars may be com. 
pared with the sower who went forth to sow.— 
A little, a very little, of the seed (always suppos- 
ing the seed to be good, though it seldom is,) may 
But 


ate scattering thereof, much the largest portion 


fall upon good ground, in the indiscrimin- 
will fall upon thorns, or in stony places, or by the 
way-side. A, during a private interview at the 
master’s desk, has received the gratifying infor- 
mation that he is the smartest boy in hisclass; that 
alittle more study will place him at the head; 





and that his teacher takes a lively and peculiar 
B has 


lately received the same intelligence from the 


interest in his individual advancement. 


same source; C and D were told so but yester- 
day; and so on to the end of the alphabet. In 
the process of time some of these boys, in the 
fulness of their hearts, communicate these in- 
teresting items to their companions; they com- 
pare notes, and find, to their mortification, that 
the beautiful and attractive pieture which each 
had considered the likeness of himself alone, are 
but the stereotyped impressions ef the same plate. 
Of course, their regard for the printer, cools ; they 
lose their confidence in his speeches and promi- 
ses; and ever after mistrust the genuineness of 
commendations which they perhaps really de- 
serve. 

By these metl.ods, and by many others which 
we have not space for enumerating, the neophyte 
in teaching may succeed in keeping a p or school. 
It may indeed be said that these principles and 
rules are novel and fantastic, and are nowhere 


to be found in the books But all such criticisms 


Literary. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.— 
By S. C. Goodrich, author «f Peter Parley’s 
Tales. Philadelphia: Sorin § Ball. 1847. 

Delightful Peter Parley! Who is there, of the 
“ New Generation,’ whose blood does not take a 


~ 


new impulse at the very name! 

Peter Parley has written a history of England 
for the young, and it is needless to say that the 
And because they will read 
it,and because we would see all abuses reformed, 
we rejoice that Mr. Goodrich has, to a great ex- 
tent, forsaken the old path of history and given 


young will read it. 


us something more than a mere record of wars 
and royal successions. Historians have prowled 
around battle-fields, like beasts of prey, and 
searched the criminal calenders of royal and ju- 
dicial courts, for their materials, till public opinion 
itself begins to manifest its disgust ; we trust 
therefore, that the example of the author in ques- 
tion may exert a salutary influence in correcting 
the evil. 

We find in the subjects of his chapters, head- 
ings like these: “Employment of the Ladies, 
&c.”; “Education of Henry II.”; “ Domestic 
Habitsof the English, ete.” ; “ Fashions of Dress” ; 
“Great Men of Queen Anne’s time ;—Newton, 
Locke, Clark, Pope, Addison, Swift, Watts.” “ The 
South Sea Scheme”; “ Watt and tho Steam En- 
gine”; “ Tne Coinage of England.” 

The Pictorial Illustrations are pleasing ; but 
the mechanical execution of the whole book is 
inferior to what it should be. 





A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES.—By S. C. Goodrich, author of Peter 


Parley’s Tales. New York: Huntingdon § 
Savage. 1849, 


The commendation we bestowed upon the 
History of England, will apply, though in less de- 
We think the “getting up’’ of 
the book, very good, with the exception of the 


gree, to this work. 


paper it is printed on. : 

The history extends down to the present Presi- 
dential administration; after which is given a 
brief account of other countries of the New 
World, and an Index, and Pronouncing Dictiona- 
ry of Proper Names used in the work. 

It is enriched with frequent maps and pictorial 





illustrations. 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, for June. 


Another mammoth No., and richer than ever. 


He com 
mences a new volume with the July No., which 


The enterprise of Godey is wonderful. 


he promises shall be better than the last, and on 





will be found to emenate from good teachers, 











who keep good schools; and with them and their 


objections we have, in this speculation, nothing 
to do. 


P Ty . - * 
We cannot say t! at their efficiency has 
been or is now demonstrated by actual practice. 


But we do affirm that these maxims, if fully adopt- 


r thing, and from the analogy of nature,” conduct 
to the aforesaid result. 
; ++ 
Wesster’s Quarro Dicrioxnany 


l 
t 


FOR THE 





Public Instruction of St. Louis, March 13, 1849, it 
was 

Resolved, That-a copy of Webster's Unabridged 
each teecher in the Grammar department of the 


St. Louis Public Schools, as a book of reference 
for teachers and pupils. 


e 


. . | 
ed and practised, must, “from the reason of the 


Scnoot Room.—At a meeting of the Board of 


Quarto Dictionary be placed upon the desk of 


an original plan! We can fancy the impatience 
of his fair readers to get it. 


THE LITERARY AMERICAN, 


Has purchased a new novel, written by the 


gallant Marne Reip, of Mexican memory, and 
entitled “ War Life ; or the Adventures of a Light 

Infantry Officer.’ The entire work is to be given 
| to the public through the ample columns of the 


' . . . 
American. Success to the enterprise. 


“ THE JORDAN TRIBUNE,’ 
Is a new journal established at Jordan, in this 
County. The first No. is quite creditable, and 
gives evidence of ability and taste. We certain- 
ly hope that the Tribune may find a hearty wel- 
come and good support, from those who ought to 


be its patrons. 
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BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
It has been said that the American People lack 

stability of character. They have energy, genius, 

enterprise, but hardly enough of solidity. 

A nation’s character and its Literature are mu- 
tually influenced by each other. While the lat- 
ter may be an index, measurably, of the former, 
none will deny that the character is essentially 
influenced by the Literature. Thus, we cannot 
doubt that the French have been wonderfully 
swayed by the writings of Voltaire and his school, 
while those very writings were the offspring of a 
national peculiarity. 

It behooves us, then, to supply for the National 
American Literature weareal! soambitiousof cre- 
ating, that quality it will be most likely to fail in: 
We must mingle with the light and graceful, and 
elegant, enough of the firm to ensure its stability. 
And, this, we apprehend, can be done in no bet- 
ter manner than by encouraging a study of those 
masters, who, in the purest style of our mother- 
tongue, are sketching, as they fly, the various in- 
cidents which will compose the history of civiliza- 
tion, and weaving them into elaborate essays for 
the enlightenment of the English Public. 


The articles of the British Magazines, abound 
in treasures of thought, and fancy,and fact, drawn, 
with great labor, from the mines of a Universe 
which yields nothing without labor. The best 
philosophers, historians, poets, snd divines of 
Britain, have devoted, and are devoting, their 
giant energies to the support of her Reviews.— 
The mention of such men as Macaulay, Sidney 
Smith, Brougham, Jeffreys, Roebuck, Mill, Wilson 
Warren, Bulwer, Lockhart, Scott, Chalmers, 
Brewster, and Hanna, who, besides a host of 
others, have been constant contributors, will suf- 
fice to show that if the works of genius are ever 
valuable, the British Reviews are particularly so, 
and the Ameriean People particularly fortunate 
in being able to receive them, at the slight cost of 
a republication. 


We have been induced to these hasty remarks, 
by the receipt of several new Nos. from the 
American Publishers, Messrs. Leonard Scott & 
Co. Though we have seea most of them, be- 
fore, yet we deem this a fitting opportunity to no- 
tice them, generally, and urge upon the reading 
public, the importance of sustainining an enter- 
prise which must exert so beneficial an influence 


upon our own Literature, if thoroughly apprecia- 
ted. 


We trust that the narrow selfishness which 
would condemn a work because it is foreign, will 
be dissipated by the reflection that the most ef- 
fective means of creating a national literature is 
by subjecting the public mind to a discipline 
which will produce thought ; and that to refuse to 
profit by the advances of England in letters, were 
as great folly as to neglect her discoveries in Sci- 
ence ; and, where, if we did that, would be our 
steam power, our mathematics and mechanics ? 


We can only notice, in addition, a few of the 
articles found in the numbers mentioned. The 
Norra Bartisafor Feb..and Brack woonand Tur 
Lexpon for April, contain each an elaborate re- 
view of Macaulay’s England ; the Westminster, 
a criticism, favorable to the late French Revolu- 
tion, on Brougham’s Letter to Lord Landsdowne, 
which argues the opposite side; and the Epi- | 
spunea for April, articles of high interest, entitled | 
“The Glory and Vanity of Literature,’ “The 








Physical Atlas,” and “ The Political State of Ger- 
many.” 


An exposition of the individual character of | 


these Magazines, can be found on our last page. 
Stoddard & Babcock are the agents for Syra- 
cuse. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 261, 

Contains articles of the most interesting char- 
acter, from Frazer's, Blackwood’s, Sharpe’s, and 
Sartain’s Magazines, and Chambers’ and the 
Home Journals; among which are a review of 


Macaulay's England, and an essay on Popular 
Medical Errors. 


“THE WORLD AS IT MOVES,” 

Is the title of a weekly journal, of the size and 
form of the common Monthlies, edited by Wil- 
liam Wallace, and Published by Lockwood & 
Company, 459 Broadway, N. Y. city. The Pro- 
spectus says, “ The articles are Original and Se- 
lected, both alike from the most able and cele- 
brated Literary, Artistical and Scientific pens in 
Europe and the Unijed States.” 

Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, is republished, 
entire. 

Altogether, in the Literary character and Me- 
chanical excellence, it is one of the best periodi- 
cals of the day. Terms; 124 cents per No., or 
five dollars a year, comprising four volumes. 

+o> 


Are the Earliest Poets the Best ? 


Macaulay says he cannot understand why 
those who believe in the most orthodox article of 
literary faith, that the earliest poets are generally 
the best, should wonder at the rule as if it were 
the exception; “surely the uniformity of the phe- 
nomena indicates a corresponding uniformity in 
the cause.” 





But here is a statement which we 
venture to say is contradicted by all known facts. 
The earliest poets are not the best. With the 
single exception of Homer and the Niebelungen 
Lied, the argument has not a fact to stand on, 
unless the vague term, early, may include highly 
civilized poets of Athens, Florence, and England. 
Homer had cotemporaries; where are their 
great poems’? Chaucer is a great poet; but are 
Gower, Barbour, Occleve, and Lydgate, superior 
to such civilized poets as Byron, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, or Tennyson? Observe, the question, 
as Macaulay puts it, is not one of individual genius, 
itis one of antiquity ; and the earliest poets are 
said to be generally the best, not because they 
have greater genius, but because thew age was 
more poetical. The greatest poets of each na- 
tion are Homer and Sophocles, Lucretius and 
Virgil, Dante and Ariosto, Lope de Vega and 
Calderon, Shakspeare and Milton, Goethe and 
Schiller ; of these, how many flourished in pe 
riods when ‘ reasoning,’ ‘ analysis, and ‘criticism’ 
did not also flourish ?—British Quarterly Review. 


oe 





> The first number ot Dickens’ new work is 
announced to appear on the Istof May. It is 
called “The Personal History, Adventures, Ex- 
perience, and Observation of David Copperfield, 
the younger, of Blunderstone Rookery, which he 
never nieant to be published on any account.” 


++ > 


Pretry Goov.—The profits accruing from the 
Shaksperean Readings of Mrs, Fanny Kemble 
Butler in New York, for seventeen nights, are sta- 
ted to be $8,000.— Berkshire Courier. 





News. 
The Outrage on Macready. 

Mr. William Macready is an English play- 
actor; Mr. Edwin Forrest an American ditto ; 
and each is eminent in their miserable vo- 
They are rivals for popular favor and 
unfriendly to each other, having lately had a 


cation. 


newspaper controversy Originating in a charge 
by Forrest that Macready had caused him to be 
disparaged and hissed when formerly playing in 
England, which Mr. M. utterly denies. Wehave 
not read much of that controversy, but what we 
did read inclined us'‘to concur strongly in the ge- 
neral judgment that Forrest had damaged him- 
self essentially by provoking and continuing it.— 
We believe there is no exception to this award 
except among those who are wrapped up in For- 
rest, and go for him on the same principle that 
they do for “Our Country, right or wrong.’’— 
That Forrest believed himself disparaged and 
and injured in England at Macready’s instigation 
is plain enough; that Macready was ever im- 
pelled by professional rivalry or personal teeling 
to treat Forrest unworthily,is not proved,nor any- 
thing like it. The latter was pretty sharply criti- 
cized in a London paper alleged to be conducted 
by a warrn friend of Macready, and that is about 
the substance of all the proof against the latter 
that we have seen. 

The newspaper war has died out or lulled; the 
parties to it, who have been traveling, playing 
and exchanging cards over the Union, are now 
inour City. They were both announced to play 
Macbeth on Monday evening—Forrest at the 
Broadway Theater, and Macready at the Astor 
Opera-House. Forrest played his part without 
hindrance or molestation, while Macready was 
interrupted, pelted, hooted, and driven from the 
house by a gang of ruffians, who finally flung 
chairs and other dangerous missiles from the 
upper boxes upon the stage, to the peril of life or 
limb of the players, occasionally enlivening 
their performance with “Three cheers for For- 
rest.” 


—A more wanton, tyrannous and scoundrelly 
outrage than this we could not well conceive.— 
It was in the first place a cowardly theft of the 
money which the quiet portion of the audience 
had paid for the expected pleasure of seeing the 
play. They had as perfect a right to that enjoy- 
ment as either of the rowdies had to the coat on 
his back—better in most cases, for they had paid 
for their tickets. The house belonged for the 
night to Macready and his fellow-players, with 
those who wished to see and hear them; who- 
ever went there intending to disturb and inter 
rupt, got in by a fraud which was little less than 
burglary. Whoever is let into another's house for 
a certain specific purpose is really there under a 
compact to do nothing inconsistent with the rights 
of others therein, or with the accomplishment of 
the purpose for which it is opened to visiters.— 
To suppose that, because a man has paid a dollar 
at the door, he is therefore entiled to annoy and 
alarm his fellow-visters, to put a stop to the per- 
formance, destroy the furniture and endanger the 
limbs of the performers, is to evince an intensity 
of stupidity and ruffianism which even ‘ Mose’ 
should be ashamed of. 

The point, however, in which this outrage ap- 
pears most flagrant is that of its relation to Per- 
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Hee errr e rere rere 


sonal Liberty. Mr. Macready is a player by pro- | outrages, Macready behaved with commendable 


fession; to drive him from the stage is in princi" | 
ple to doom him to starve. True,he may have | 
money laid up, of which we know nothing ; but | 
that does not affect the principle above enuncia- 

ted. To drive him from the stage is to say | 
‘ Though he wishes to play and must do 80 to lives | 
‘and though there are thousands who wish to see | 
‘and hear him play on the terms proffered, yet | 
‘we of our sovereign pleasure will not permit | 


‘that reciprocity of benefits to be effected— | stating that the crew of a British vessel in the | 
‘ Though we be but forty, and those who wish | bay, had threatened to attend the performance, to | 
‘to listen and enjoy be a thousand, yet we will | prevent any expression of opinion adverse to | 


‘break up the performance by yelling and noting, 


‘ driving off the players by showers of offensive | say was entirely false, had the eflect to excite a | 


‘and dangerous missiles.’ And yet every one of | 
the miscreants who practice this atrocious and 
impudent tyranny will boast of his readiness to 
fight for Liberty, and is ready to knock any smal- 
ler man down who insinuates aught agaist his 
Democracy. They can’t imagine any better De- | 
mocrat than they are, unless it be Forrest. 
—Wher will the stage, that vaunted school ot | 
Morality, that fulsome adulator and systematic 
corrupter of Popular Liberty, begin to teach its 
votaries clearer and truer ideas of Freedom 7— 
When will it teach the wholesome truth that Lib- 
erty is not mere selfindulgence and impunity in 
lieentious gratification—is not comprehended | 
even by the unchecked supremacy of brute num- | 
bers over law and authority—but imperatively 
demands of us a constant and watchful ry 
for the equal rights of others? Wher shall the | 
Stage have models and heroes nobler than those 
which now engross the admiration, pervert the | 
judgments and corrupt the hearts of its most ab- | 
sorbed and fanatical votaries? If the Theater is 








| violent attempt was made to force the doors. 


coolness and self possession. 
This would have terminated his acting in N. 


Y., but for the eneoaragement of several dlstin- 


guished men (among whem was Washington Ir- 
ving), who strongly urge! him to play again on 
Thursday evening, assuring him that he should 
be sustained, 
appear. 

On Thursday morning, handbills were posted’ 


Macready. 


This placard, which it is needless to 


a certain portion of the community to the highest | 


pitch, 

At the commencement of the play, a large 
crowd was gathering outside, and several row, 
dies had mingled with the audience. 
proceeded, though with great interruption. 


several of the rioters to be arrested in the house. | 


At the close, Macready was called out and loudly 
cheered, by his friends, who formed nearly the 
entire audierce. 

Meantime, the mob outside assailed the house 


| with stones, and succeeded in breaking the win- 


dows, notwithstanding their having been barrica- 


ded. 


About the conclusion of the performance,a 


A 
body of Police sallied fort and arrested several 


of the leaders, who were placed in a large room | 


under the parquette with those who had been pre- 
viously arrested. 

Bodies of Military and Police had partially 
eleared the street, in front of the louse, so that 


He was, therefore, advertised to | 
| 


The play | 
The | 
police were on hand, and Matsell, the Chief, caused | 


, : . , ; 
not to be given up as essentially and incurably | the audience were allowed to pass quietly out.— 
vicious and vitiating, is it not high time for it to| The Military were then posted in front of the 





teach nobler lessons and juster principles than 
those exemplified in the outrage on Macready ?— 
N. Y. Tribune. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
The great item of News this week, is the N 
Y. riot. 


It would be difficult to find, in the an- 
‘nals of any civilized nation, an outrage of a char. 
acter more wanton and disgraceful. The article 
we have given, from the N. Y. Tribune, expresses 
forcibly the true character and tendencies of the 
act. 


as we find it in the N. Y. papers; adding teat | 
Macready left, with the audience, on Thursday | 
night, passed through the mob unknown, and was | 
escorted to New Rochelle, which place he left, in | 
the morning, for Boston. It is rumored that he | 
was followed to that city by a band of N. Y, 
rowdies, who succeeded in raising a mob there, | 


also; but this we think must be a mistake. 

Affairs in Canada are righting themselves.— 
The whole respectable community have rallied 
to the support of Lord Elgin, assuring him, by 
memorial and otherwise, of their confidence and 
respect. 


—<@-¢ —— 


History of the Riot. 

On Monday night, Mr. Macready was driven 
from the stage of the Astor Place Opera House, 
by the friends of Forrest, who had come there es- 
pecially for that purpose. Chairs, rotten eggs, 
and other missiles were thrown; during which | 


We will give a condensed history of the affair | 


house, to protect it, and were assailed 
manner of abuse by the crowd. 


| with all 


bs rw . . 
|‘ generally heard. The outrag@ continuing 


1° increase, and_no attention being paid to the or- 


| der of the authorities to disperse, the word was 


| given to the troops to fire. 


This was at first be- 
lieved to be a volley of blank cartridges, and but 


| little attention was paid to it. 


| vollies more, the crowd dispersed, carrying away 


But after several 
' the dead and wounded, and breathing threats of 
vengeance. 


The killed were mostly innocent persons, which 
is a cause of great regret; still the innnocent 
should not have encouraged the mob with their 
presence. They were seventeen, besides a large 


number of wounded. 


The Coroner's Inquest has been held. and the 


verdict of the Jury justifies the action of the 
authorities, but adds that more promptness might 
have precluded the necessity for the act. 


Vigilant guard has since been kept, and no in- 


subordination manifested, save by a meeting held 


in the Park, at the instigation of Capt. Rynders | 


and Mike Walsh, 


speeches on the occasion. 


who made characteristic 
Rynders was one of 
the prominent leaders of the riot, and yet has es- 
caped arrest. 
—_———__-++++ 

Ai Fanny Kemble’s last reading, in the Ma- 
sonic Temple, Boston, the daughter of a wealthy 
man asked her husband who Shakspeare was.— 
He replied without hesitation, “that he was the man 


who wrote the New Testament.”’ 


The Riot Act | 


| 
| 
was read, though the confusion prevented its be- 


FOREIGN. 


England. 
| Parliament is debating measures of relief for 
Ireland. 


| 





There are strong rumors of an intended change 
of ministry. 

Ireland. 

Great misery prevails. Crimes are being com- 
‘mitted for the purpose of procuring transportd- 
| tion. 

It is said that Duffy will have another trial. 

France, 

Affairs wear an anxious aspect. Socialism 

seems making rapid progress, particularly in the 

| army, much to the alarm of the government. 

M. Napoleon Bonaparte, cousin to Louis, has 

| been recalled from the court of Spain, where he 

_ was minister, on account of his professed sympa - 

thy with the doctrines of the Red Republicans. 
Spain. 

Civil war again rages. The advices are not 
altogether reliable; they. represented Cabrero 
as having gained great advantages over the 
Queen’s troops. 

Portugal. 


| 
| Charles Albert has arrived at Oporto. 


Mani- 
festations of great respect were made, but he 
| wished to avoid publicity. The ministry is in 
| financial trouble, and a crisis is looked for. 
Italy. 


Considerable agitation prevailsat Rome. The 
| . 7 
Republican government remains firm as yet. 
_ Accounts from Tuscany are uncertain. The 


| people have probably returned to their loyalty. 
| The arrangement of affairs between Austria 
‘and Piedmont, does not progress. Austria de- 

mands an indemnity of 200,000,000 francs, and 
the right to occupy the fortress of Allessandria.— 
A French intervention is expected. 

Venice is blockaded, and Malghera beseiged. 
| The war between Naples and Sicily seems 
near an end; the Neapolitans having been tri- 
_phantly successful. 
Hungary. 

Advices are somewhat contradictory, but it is 
probable that the Hungarians are still victorious. 
Windischgratz has been recalled, and Baron 

It is doubtful 
whether the troops in Italy can be spared for the 
Hungarian war, as was proposed. 

Prussia. 

The Chamber is having an interesting debate 


Welden appointed in his room. 


on the new German Constitution, adopted at 
Frankfort. 


Count Arnim has retired from the Ministry. 
Germany, 
The King of Wurtemburg opposed the new 
German Constitution, but has reluctantly yielded 
The 


Schleswig-Holsteiners continue to be victorions. 


to the wishes of his ministers and people. 


The Cholera, generally, seems abating. and the 

crops bid fair for a good harvest. 
—_—+ +> — 

Alison is superintending the preparation of an 
Epitome of the History of Europe, from the ecom- 
mencement of the French revolvtion in 1789 to 
the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. 


+++ > 
Charles Sumner, Esq., is to deliver the annual 


address before the Peace Society in Boston, on 
Monday of Anniversary week. 
— — --__-s o — —__ - -- -— — 
Mrs. Butler netted $2000 by her three readings 
n Brooklyn, 
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Political. 
White Operatives, vs. Black, in Factories. 


It would be a most happy circumstance for the 


Ol 


prosperity of the South, were the owners of Fac- 
tories to resolve universally to employ white op- 
The few sentences on this sub 
ject contained in a late letter of Mr. Wm. Gregg, 


eratives alone. 


ought to be sufficient to silence the senseless elam- | 


or of factionists, and to commend the patriotism, 


sagacity and benevolence of that enterprising cit- | 
The out door field of labor is better adap. | 


izen. 
ted to the blaeks, and broad enough in all con- 
science for their profitable employment: while 
for want of a proper diversification of pursuits, a 
large class of our white population, who might be 
most profitably and humanely employed, are 
taxes upon the State,or pining away in hopeless pov- 
erty avid misery. Let this class be noticed and el- 
evated to the position of Factory laborers, and not 
required to labor in company with blacks, and a 
great point is at once gained in the develope- 
ment of dormant capital; in the substitution of 


industry in place of idleness; virtue in the place | 


vice; education in the place of ignorance, and 
comfort and happiness in the places of wretch- 
edness and misery. 

The Plantation States perhaps, need nothing 
so much as a greater diversity of labor, and con- 
sequent diversification of pursuits. If negroes 
had been always confined strictly to our Cotton 
and Rice fields, and all the Mechanic Arts en- 
grossed by white men, I have no doubt that the 
aspect of our country generally, and our cities 
particularly, would have been vastiy more pros- 


perous than they now are, or can ever hope to | 


be, under the opposite system. 

Nor can the most fastidious, snuff the slightest 
scent of Abolition tendency in such a sentiment 
as that. Let the insulting and insufferable ag- 
gressions of the “ Free Labor” and “ Free Soil- 
ers,’ be met with the sword, instead of stale “ Re 
solves” about our rights as guaruntied by the 
Constitution, which they condemn and despise — 


Let no further debate be had with them, lest they 


be confirmed in their impression that “ wind 
work is all we mean to do,” and lest we prove by 


our delay, that the patriotic blood of °76 has all | 


leaked out of our veins. 

But let the South also awake to her suffering 
industrial interests, and instead of investing her 
capital perpetually in lands and negroes, divert 


it to shipping, factories, railroads, mechanic arts | 


in general,and cheer on such men as William 


Gregg, and others like him, with the hearty plau- 


dit, * Well done.” —Charleston (8. C.) Mercury. 


—_———_+ + o— 


“Union and Harmony.” 


A distinguished democrat, residing in the cen- 
tre of the State, says the Buffalo Republic, con- 


cludes a business letter as follows :—“ There are 


some efforts making by the Hunkers of Albany, | 


for a re-union of the party. Now I am not in fa- 
vor of making any bargain with Hunkers, on any 
terms. When men agree, they will act together; 
and when they do not agree, there is no use in 
trying to act together. 
head, adhering to our doctrines, and to the old 
way of calling State Conventions.” 

We take the above from the Auburn Daily Ad. 
vertiser—the organ of Governor Seward. It is 
doubtless such an item of news as the whig jour- 


Let us keep straight a- | 








| , ; : gt 
| nals will seize and circulate with avidity. The 
| prospects of an easy victory next fall from the di- 


Visions among democrats, must be particularly 





gratifying to the whigs. It is not surprising that 
their journals joyfully re-publish such items as 
the above. The “distinguished democrats” allu- 
| ded to, is doubtless at work for the whigs, like 
| Talmadge, Erastus Root, and John C. Clark.—Ro- 
chester Republican. 

| a 

| From the Rochester Republican. 


Southern Manufactures. 


Bryant, the poet and editor, is now in the south. 
_A letter from him, dated Barnwell District, South 
| Carolina, recently appeared in the columns of his 
|paper, the New York Evening Post. Among 
| other things, he speaks of the cotton mills now in 


operation in South Carolina and Georgia, which 


promise to become formidable rivals of the Nor- 
thern mills. White girls are employed, who 
| come from the most barren parts of those States, 
|and who are greatly improved in mind and ap- 
| pearance by their new occupation, and the mo- 
‘|ney which it puts at their disposal. Mr. Bryant 
| says: 

| “I have since learned that some attempts were 
| made at first to induce the poor white people to 
work side by side with the blacks in these mills. 
| They utterly failed, and the question then be- 
,came with the proprietors, whether they should 


employ blacks only, or whites only; whether 


they should give these poor people an occupation 


which, while it tended to elevate their condition, 
secured a more expert class of workpeople than 
| the negroes could be expected to become, or whe- 
| ther they should rely upon the less intelligent and 
They de- 
| cided at length upon banishing the labor of blacks 
| from their mills.” 


more negligent services of the slaves. 


| ae 

| Cor. Bentron.—We find the following in the 
| last Pittsburgh Post : 

| Col. Benton left on the Telegraph yesterday 
/morning. During his short stay in this city, he 
was wellattended. Citizens of all parties flock- 
ed to ses him. 

We understand he goes direct to Independence, 
'where he has promised to make a speech to the 
Californians. 

He avows himself a Free Soiler, and intends 
to devote the summer in canvassing his State. 


+ > 
Obituary. 
Weclip from the Mechanic’s Advocate, the fo.- 
lowing : 





Died, in this city, on the 11th instant, the New 
York Legislature, aged 101 days. 


' 


The deceased, the youngest member of an il- 
| lustrious family, which had once occupied a very 
|honorable, as well as influential station among 
‘us, but which has been gradually coming into 
disrepute, died for want of sustenance, it having 
been determined by a Convention of Physicians 


which assembled here 


some year or two ago, 
that such members of the family as should be 
thereafter born, should receive no food after the 
expiration of one hundred days. The deceased, 
though fully conscious of his approaching doom, 
strove violently to secure a prolongation of ex- 
| istence, and died with the strongest struggles and 
| without resignation. 

| With the Legislature died three friends of the 
toiling poor of this state. The Ten Hour bill 





the Lien Law and the Homestead Exemption 
measure—all perished, either by violent blows 
received from it or through the cruel neglect and 
want of support. The bill for the protection of 
Mine:s, also another for the protection of Labor- 
ers on Public Works, with others of similar eha- 
racter suffered the same fate. Their deaths were 
more deeply deplored than the demise of the one 
upon whom they were dependent for their sup. 
port. 


A New Whig Paper at Albany. 

The Albany Express says: 

“That large and respectable portion of the 
Whigs of this State who are put under the ban 
by the Weed and Seward Whigs, have been talk- 
ing recently of establishing an organ in this city.” 
~ The Express thinks that a respectable journal 
could be firmly established with a good patron- 
age, and further adds: 

To the administration of Gen. Taylor, it is of 
the first importance that it should have an organ 
in this city for its sincere supporters in this State. 
Without such an organ it will never be secure 
from the covert and overt attacks of its adversa- 
ries in the whig party. The experience of last 
summer proves this. The curses, not loud, but 
deep, of the Journal clique, against the appoint- 
ments of the administration, afford additional ev- 
idence on this point. Ina word, if the indepen. 
dent Whigs of New York do not wish to be com- 
pletely crushed and annihilated by the new Re- 
gency which exists in their midst, they must es- 
tablish an organ at the Capital of the State, in 
self-defence, and as a matter of sheer necessity.” 
—Rochester Republican. 

Prorerty exempt rrnom Taxation.—The fol- 
lowing law has just come into force in Michigan : 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the following 
property shall be exempt from assessment and 
taxation : 

ist. Household furniture, including stoves put 
up and kept for use in any dwelling house, not 
exceeding in value one hundred dollars. 

2d. All spinning wheels and weaving looms, 
and apparatus not exceeding in value fifty dol- 
lars. 

3d. All seat, pew or slip, oecupied by any per- 
son or family in any house or place of public 
worship. 

4th. All cemeteries, tombs and rivhis of burial, 
while in use as repositories of the dead. 

5th. All arms and accoutrements required by 
law to be kept by any person; all wearing ap- 
parel of every person or family. 

6th. The library and school books of every in- 
dividual and family, not exceeding one hundred 
and fifty dollars, and all family pictures. 

7th. To each householder, ten sheep with their 
fleeces, and the yarn or cloth manufactured from 
the same ; two cows, five swine, and provisions 
and fuel for the comfortable subsistence of such 
householder and family for six months. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage. 

—_—_ -_—__~+ + e—_-—__—— 

Larmartine is, it is said, to publish monthly, a 
species of political review, which he is to call 
“ The People’s Adviser.” 


The fourth volume of Bancroft’s History of the 
United States will be published in September 


next. 
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Agricultural. 


From the Fruit Culturist. 
History and Description of Fruit. 

Tux earliest fruits mentioned in history, are the 
Grape, the Apple, and the Fig, the former being 
cultivated about the time of the deluge. The 
Almond is mentioned repeatedly in the sacred 
records, nearly 4000 years ago; and Theophras- 
tus, who lived about 300 years before the Chris- 
tian era, remarks that it was the only tree in 
Greece that produced blossoms before the leaves; 
hence we may safely infer that the Peach was 
then unknown. The fact that the Jewish history 
no where speaks of the Peach, indicates that it 
Was not a native of Persia, a country long inha- 
bited by that people.* It was known to the Ro- 
mans at the height of their power, and the Nec- 
tarine was spoken of by Columella and by Pliny, 
as an admired fruit of their time. The Apple 
and Pear were well known in the days of Pliny, 
who speaks of twenty-two varieties of the former, 
and thirty-six of the latter. The Cherry,a native 
of Pontus and some parts of Europe, was intro- 
duced among the Romans at the time of the Mi- 
The Plum was known both to 
the Greeks and Romans; and Pliny, who some- 
times dealt in the marvellous when writing on 
fruits, asserts that they were grafted upon Apple 
stocks, producing what were called Apple-Plums, 
and upon almond stocks, yielding both fruits, the 
stone being like thatofan almond. And Virgil, 
with equal absurdity, speaks of grafting Apples 
on planes, of adorning the wild ash with the blos- 
soms of the pear and represents swine as crunch- 





thridatic war. 


ing acorns under elms; nor is it very long since 
a few equally singular notions were held by some 
moderns. 

The cultivation of fruit in Britain, from which 
so much of our own was obtained, began to re- 
ceive attention with other rural improvements. 
The earliest British writer on this subject, was 
Richard Arnold, who published a chapter in his 
“ Chronicles” in 1502, “ On the crafte of graftynge 
and plantynge and alterynge of fruits, as well in 
color as in taste.’ He was succeeded about 1538 
by Tusser ; in 1597 by Gerard; in 1629 by Par- 
kinson ; in 1658 by Evelyn; in 1724 by Miller: 
in 1791 by Forsyth ; soon after which the great 
improvements introduced by the late president 
Knight, and followed by Lindley, Thompson, and 
others, formed anew era in the cultivation of 
fruits. The gradual progress of the art is indica- 
ted in part by the number of varieties distinctly 
named or described by the various authors alrea- 
(ly mentioned. “ Apples of all sorts,” are men- 
tioned by Tusser; seven sorts by Gerard ;+ Par- 
kinsonenumerates sixty-seven; Hartlib, in 1650, 
alluded to one cultivator who possessed two hun- 
dred, and believed there were not less than five 
hundred ; Ray, in 1688, says there were seventy- 
eight cultivated in the London nurseries; For- 


*It is found wi/d on the Himalayan mountains, 
whence it was probably carried to Persia, and to other 
parts of the world. 


tit is of course evident from the very nature of the 
Apple, andthe facility with which new varieties are 
formed, that this number was only « selection of a few ; 
as Gerard himself says, ‘* The fruit of Apples do differ in 
greatness, form, color, and taste ; some covered with a 
red skin, others yellow or green. varying exceedingly ; 
some very great, some little, and many of a middle sort ; 
some are sweet of taste, or something sour; most are of 
a middle taste, between sweet and sour; the which to 
distinguish I think it impossible, notwithstanding I hear 
of one that intended to write a peculiar volume, of Ap- 
ples, and the use of them.” 


| 





syth, in 1806, describes a hundred and ninety- 
six kinds; George Lindley, in 1831, minutely and 
accurately described two hundred and fourteen ; 
while the Fruit Catalogue of the London Horti- 
cultural Society gives a list of fourteen hundred 
varieties, collected and cultivated by that society, 
three fourths of which were found to be either 
the same fruit under different names, or else un- 
worthy of cultivation. The same remark will 
apply, at least in part. to the many hundreds ad- 
vertised for sale in different nurseries in the Uni- 
ted States 

A similar progress, less in degree, is indicated 
in the cultivation ofthe Pear. Tusser speaks “of 
all sorts ;’ Parkinson enumerates sixty-four vari- 
eties; Miller, eighty ; and Lindley describes one 
hundred and sixty-two. 

Most of these writers also mention numerous 
varieties of the Cherry and Plum. 

Gerard describes the early, and the white, red, 
and yellow peaches, and says there were many 
others; Parkinson enumerates twenty-one ; Mil- 
ler thirty-one; Lindley describes sixty; and in 
this country, more favorable to the peach than 
England, there are probably not less than two or 
three hundred known and named varieties. 

Eminent advantages have resulted from the 
application of scientific principles, by Lindley, 
Knight, and others, in the cultivation of fruit, and 
in the propagation of improved varieties. Seve- 
ral hundred new Pears, some of them of the finest 
quality, were obtained by Van Mons, of Belgium, 
by a successive selection of improved seedlings ; 
and Knight, in England, has produced some of 
the finest varieties of the Cherry, Plum, and Ap- 
ple, by a cross fertilization of old sorts. 


One of the greatest difficulties yet remaining, 
is the confusion in the names of varieties. The 
very slight shades of difference in many; the im- 
possibility of accurately defining these shades in 
written descriptions ; and the changes produced 
in them by soil, situation, climate, and culture, 
have largely contributed to this difficulty. It has 
also been increased by looseness, carelessness, 
and want of precision in descriptions, and espe- 
cially the almost total neglect of a classification 
of flavors, usually the most unvarying and great 
decisive point of destinction in varieties. “Some 
individuals,” says Loudon, “ who have cultivated, 
fruited, or studied extensive collections of Apples; 
Pears or Plums, may know at sight a considera- 
ble number of varieties ; but in general. very few 
sorts are known by one individual; and in the 
great majority of cases, a gentleman gardener can 
speak with confidence regarding those sorts only 
The reason of this is 
that the shades which distinguish varieties are 
so fleeting as not to be retained in memory, or 
only retained to a very limited extent. An Ap- 
ple may be distinguished from twenty other ap- 
ples all very much alike, when the whole twenty 
are placed together before the eye; but any one 
of the twenty, taken apurt, and delineated and 
described, however perfectly, will hardly present 
any marks sufficiently distinctive to be remem- 
bered, and by which it may be recognized with 
any degree of certainty.” 


which are under his care. 


The great number of names often given to one 
fruit, either from ignorance or to promote its sale, 
has added to the confusion. The celebrated | 
Vergalieu pear has thirty different names; the 
Brown Beurre, fourteen; several others have 





nearly an equal number. The confusion result- 
ing also from various applications of these differ- 
ent names by different cultivators, may be easily 
imagined. The varieties of the Peach which 
Lindley describes as Grosse Mignonne, Neil’s 
Early Purple, Pourpree Native, Royal Kensing- 
ton, and Superb Royal, are all described as a sin- 
gle variety by McIntosh, under the name Grosse 
Mignonne, to which he adds twenty-seven sy- 
nonymous. 

The labors of the London Horticultural Society 
have contributed much towards removing the be- 
wildering confusion into which the numerous 
fruits and their names were thrown. Large col- 
lections were made from different countries ; and 
by a careful and minute examination for several 
successive years, innumerable mistakes were 
corrected. The Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, at Boston, in connexion with the labors of 
the late Robert Manning, of Salem, (whose col- 
lection of Pears alone contained eight hundred 
sorts,) has tended greatly towards the same use- 
ful end in this country. The subject is also re- 
ceiving much attention in various parts of the 
United States. The indispensible necessity of a 
more thorough examination of fruits by those 
who propagate them for sale, is more appreciated 
and becoming reduced to practice. Several ex- 
tensive collections of American and European 
fruits have recently been made or greatly aug- 
mented, for the purpose of a more thorough exa- 
mination, comparison, and selection of varieties. 

That every difficulty may be removed, and 
every disputed question settled, is not to be ex- 
pected ; but they will of course be diminished in 
proportion to the extent and accuracy of these la- 
bors. 

Crops in Ohio. 

One of our forwarders just returned from a trip 
South, having traveled the whole length of the 
Canal, and visited most of the wheat counties in 
the State, says that the coming crop never looked 
more promising. The late rains have sprouted 
wheat, where,apparently,there was none to sprout, 
and if nothing happens to it, between this and 
harvest, the State will overflow with the staple. 
There is not much grain in store along the canal, 
but there is plenty of the old crop in the country | 
waiting higher prices. Since the coming crop 
promises so abundant, there is a slight tendency 
to bring it forward. The last foreign news will 
most likely give ita start—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
———<$+-——____. 

Wheat Crop in Wisconsin. 

The Watertown Chronicle, April 4, says, “the 
prospect of the growing wheat crop, in this and 
the adjoining counties, is truly flattering. We 
think the wheat product of this state will be at 
least one hundred per cent. larger this year than 
it was last.” The accounts are favorable also 


from the eastern counties. 
—_—_—_—_++—____ 


Transplanting. 

Stinginess is always mean, but the meanest of 
all when it plants a tree without giving ita good 
rich bed to grow in. The hole should be meade 
deep, and then filled up; but the tree must not 
be set deep. Set the tree as high as it stood in 
the nursery, and after covering the roots nicely 
with good garden mould and peat mud, long 
dug, place straw or leaves about the body and 
lay some flat stones on it to keep it in place and 
>ive support to the tree. - No stakes are wanted. 
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Opinions of the Press. 

We subjoin a few notices which have met our 

eye, for the purpose of indicating the manner in | 

which our enterprise is regarded by the press.— 

For the courtesy they have shown us, they will 
please accept our thanks. 


From the Skaneateles Columbian. 

Tur Lirerary Union, a weely paper, of 16 
pages royal quarto, was commenced at Syracuse, 
on the 7th of April last, at $2 per year, in advance 
—W. W. Newman, proprietor, J. M. Winchel! 
and James Johunot, editors. It is neatly cxecut- 
ed, and, judging from the number before us, we 
should think ita very valuable publication, of a 
higher and better character than many others for 
which the patronage of the public is solicited. 





From the Monthly Rose, (Boston.) 

Tue Liverarr Unron, is the title of a new 
weekly newspaper published at Syracuse, N. Y. 
Its mechanical appearance is excellent; its liter- 
ary departmen displays good taste ; and it should 
be well sustained. W.W. Newman, Proprietor ; 
J. M. Winchell and James Johnnot, Editors. 





From the Lily. 

Tar Lirerany Union.—This is the title of a 
new literary weekly paper, published in Syracuse, 
the second and third numbers of which are before 
us. It is in quarto form, containing 16 pages, and 
makes a fine appearance. It is designed to be 
an independent paper, and reformatory in its 
character. It is edited with ability, and bids fair 
to become a valuable accession to our periodical 
literature. W. W. Newman proprietor; J. M 
Winchell and James Johnnot, editors. Terms $2 
a@ year in advance. 


From the Chicopee Telegraph. 

Tux Lrrerary Usron is the name of a paper 
professing to be independentof everything, which 
is published weekly at Syracuse. The second 
number has just reached us, and is a hands:me 
sheet. The one idea of the publication is to be 
progress. To furnish the public with the choicest 
fruits of intellectual exertion, it promises shall be 
its effort; to wean the public taste from a false 
and demoralizing literature, its high aim. If it 
accomplishes a portion of the work it has ap- 
pointed itself to do, it will have done well. We 
wish it complete success. 





From the Syracuse Journal. 

Tue Liverary Union.—The second number of 
this well printed and well filled publication, is 
upon our table. It is in the hands of intelligent 
and persevering men, and cannot fail to succeed. 
The extracts are varied, in good taste, and of 
an elevated tone. W. W. Newman, Proprie- 
tor; J. M. Winchell, and James Johonnot, Edi- 
tors. 





From the Syracuse Reveille. 

Tue Lrrerary Union, is the title of a new lit. 
erary weekly paper just commenced in this city, 
by W. W. Newman, Proprietor—J. M. Win- 
chell and James Johonnot, Editors. It is publish- 
ed in Royal Quarto form, and makes a very hand- 
some appearance. The matter, both original and 
selected, is excellent. It is designed to be an 
independent paper, speaking on all the great 
questions of Reform. The Editors are young 
gentlemen possessing a high order of talent, and 
are capable of making up a paper of great value 
to the ~~ Such a Rew is needed in Wes- 
tern New York; therefore, we hope the Lit- 
erary Union will receive that support which it 
so richly merits. 

Terms, $2. Palmer, Agent. 





From the Impartial Citizen, (Syracuse.) 

Tue Lirerary Union, is the title of a newspa- 
per published in this city, by W. W. Newman, 
and edited by J. M. Winchell and J. Johonnot.— 
The Union is both a literary and a reformatory 
paper. It is published weekly, on a royal quarto 
sheet containing 16 pages, at $2 a year, in ad- 
vance. 

We rejoice at this accession to our city periodi- 











good purposes. Its leading articles are able and | 
instructive. Its typographical execution bespeaks | 
the professional tact and talent of Messrs. Agan | 
& Summers, the printers, 





Speaking of Syracuse newspapers, the Albany 
Argus says: 

To these we add “ The Literary Union,” the 
first number of which is before us, in handsome 
quarto, issued weekly, by W. W. Newman, pro- 
prietor, and J. M. Winchell and Jas, Johonnot, 
editors. It professes to be “independent in 
everything,” and evinces industry and capacity. 





From the “ Excelsior,” (Boston.) 

Lrrerary Union.—This is the name of a new 
candidate for favor from the public, published at 
Syracuse, and got up in very attractive style. It 
is ably conducted, well-filled, and guarantees a 
high tone of sentiment. From the specimen num- 
ber, we should think it would become immensely 
popular. 





From the Literary American, (N. Y.) 
Tue Lirerary Union.—We have received the 


first number of a very neat weekly paper, bear- 
ing the above title, from Syracuse, N. Y., which, 


so far as our knowledge extends, bears the palm 
from all the various journals in the west of our 
State. Its form, title and arrangements, remind 
us of our own appearance, prior to our enlarge- 
ment. It is edited with ability by Messrs. Win- 
chell and Johonnot, and promises to be a valuable 
addition to our periodical literature. 





From the Rochester American. 

Tue Lrrerary Union.—We believe we have 
hitherto omitted proper mention of the above 
weekly paper, recently started at Syracuse by W. 
W. Newman as proprietor, and Messrs. Winchell 
and Johonnot as editors. The conductors of the 
Literary Union are gentlemen who feel a strong 
interest in education. Their enterprise, therefore, 
appeals to teachers and others who feel a like in- 
terest. The paper is handsomely printed, and 
looks like one destined to succeed. We trust and 
believe the éditors are not among the inconsider- 
ate many, who engage in journalism without 
counting the cost it involves of time, labor, brains 
and money. Success to them. 





From the Univercelum. 

“Lrrenary Union.’—We welcome to the list 
of our exchanges a weekly paper of the above 
title, of which we have just received the second 
number. Judging trom the specimen before us, 
its literary character, moral tone, and typographi- 
cal execution, would seem to be of a high order. 
“ The great idea which will pervade this journal,” 
say its editors, “is proGress;” and it comes ont 
under the motto, “ Independent in every thing.” 
It is issued in royal quarto form, eachNo. con- 
taining sixteen pages, and is published y W. W. 
Newman, Syracuse, N. Y., at $2,00 p rannum in 
advance. 

From the Philadelphia Satarday Post, 





Tue Litreranr Unsion.—We have received 
the second number of a well edited weekly pe- 
riodical with this title, published in Syracuse, New 
Yosk. “Of the making of papers there is no 
end.” 

From the Syracuse Central City. 

We have received the second number of the 
Literary Union, published in this city by W. W. 
Newman, and edited by Messrs. Johonnot and 
Winchell. All of these gentlemen, we believe, 
are engaged in the public schools of this city, 
and are favorably known both as teachers and 
gentlemen of literary taste and attainments.— 
We hope it will not be deemed unkind in us- 
when we say that the success of the paper is ex- 
tremely doubtful. The field is pre-oecupied by 
journals published in the eastern cities of estab- 
lished reputation and circulation. We believe it 
is not far from the truth to say that ninety-nine 
out of every hundred attempts to publish literary 
journals in the country, prove utter failures. Noth 
ing will gratify us more than to see the Literary 





cal literature. The Union will, doubtless, serve 


Prospectus of Littell’s Liviug Age. 


Ts work is coiducted inthe spirit of Littell’s 
Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was fa- 
vorably received by the public for twenty years,) 
but as it is twice as large, and appears so often we 
not only give spirit and freshness to it by many 
things which were excluded by a month’s delay, but 
while thus extending our scope and gatheringa 
greater and more atiractive variety, are able so to 
increase the solid and substantial part of our litera- 
ry, historical, and politieal harvest, as fully to satis- 
fy the wants ofthe American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edin- 
burg, Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Blacke 
wood’s noble criticisms on Poetry, his keen Political 
Commentaries, liis hizhly wrought Tales, and vivid 
descriptions of rvral and mountain Scenery ; and the 
centributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Ex- 
aminer, the judicious Athenwum, the busy and in- 
dnstrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and com- 
prehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable 
Christian Observer; these are intermixed with the 
Military and Naval reminiscences of the United Ser- 
vice, and with the best articles of the Dublin Univer- 
sity, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, 
Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ 
admirable Journal. We do not consider it beneath 
our dignity to borrow witand wisdom from Punch ; 
and, when we think it good enough, make use of 
the thunderof Thc Times. We shall increase the 
variety by importations from the continent of Eu- 
rope, and from the new growth of the British colo- 
nies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, into our neighborhood ; and will greatly 
paw | our connections, as Merchant, Travelers, 
and Politicians, with all parts of the world ; so that 
much more than ever it now becomes every intelli- 
gent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only 
because oftheir nearer connection with ourselves, 
but because the nations seem to be hastening though 
a rapid process of change. to some new state of 
things, Which the merely political prophet cannot 
compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colon- 
ization, (which is extending over the whole world,) 
and Voyages and Travels, will be favorite matter 
for our selections ; and,in general, we shall syste- 
matically and very fully acquaint our readers with 
the great department of Foreign affairs, without en- 
tirely neglecting ourown. 

W hile we aspire to make the Living Age desira- 
ble to all who wish to keep themselves informed of 
the rapid progress of the movement--to Statesmen, 
Divines, Lawyers, and Physiciane—to men of busi- 
ness and men of leisure—it is still a stronger object 
to make it attractive and useful to their Wives and 
Children. We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation ; and hope to make 
the work indispensableinevery well informed fam- 
ily. We say indispensable, because in this day of 
cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in mor- 
als, in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient 
supply of a healthy character, The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “* winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, 
and by a large collection of Biography, Voyages 
and Travels, History, and more solid matter, we may 
prodnee a work which shall be popular, while at 
the same time it will aspire to raise the standard of 
public taste. 

E. Livre cs & Co., Publishers, 165 Tremont st., 
Boston. ‘Terms, $6 per year--published weekly. 


FIRST ARRIVAL OF 


TRADE SALE BOOKS. 
Wynkoop & Brother, 


RE NOW RECEIVING LARGE SUPPLIES OF 
BOOKS aud STA'TIONERY,which were purchased 
at the late Spring Auction Sales in New York. 
Their stock of 
STANDARD WORKS, PUBLIC AND PRI- 
VATE LIBRARY, BOOKS, THEOLOGI- 
CAL, CLASSICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS FOR THE GE- 
NERAL READER, IS NOW 
COMPLETE. 


From their extensive purchases, they are enabled to 
offer GREATER INDUCEMENTS THAN EVER to Teachers, 
Trustees of Schools, Merchants and Pedlers, and a)! 
who buy Books by the quantity CHEAP for CASH, 
or APPROVED CREDIT. 

Please call and cxamine our stock. 

WYNKOOP &BROTHER, 


YEAR OF CONSOLATION, by Mrs. Fanny Kem 
bie Butier. For sale p 








Union an exception. 





May 8, 1849. WYNKOOP & BROTHER, 
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SILVER EQUAL TO COIN. 


HE subscribers have associated with themselve 

T MR. ALEXANDER C. CLARK for the pur- 

ose of Manufacturing SILVER WARE under the 

jome ot WILLARD, HAWLEY & CO. ‘The man- 

ufacturing department will be under thesupervision 

ef Mr. L. D. 

who has had the advantage of conducting some of 

the principal manufactories there, as well as having 

worked in the bestshops in the Union. 

All work will be made as pure as coin. 

The Trade will be supplied at the lowest 

ible rates. Wanted all the old silver we can 

Cay, for which the real value will be paid in cash, 


goods at a very low rate. 
"7 . golrrs WILLARD & HAWLEY. 


WYNKOOP & BROTHER, 
BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS 
No. 5, Savina Srreet, Syracuse. 


Have constantly on hand a general assortment of 


School & Library Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 


Which they Sell Wnotesace & Reratt, on the best 
of Terms to Merchants, Teachers, Trustees, de. 
*,* The Friends of Education are respectfully in 

vited to examine our Stock. March 24, ’49. 





—- 


MUIC STORE, 
DICKINSON & ALLEN, 


MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Corner of Salinaand Washingtonest., 
Opposite the Kail Road Depot. 
Piano Fortes from the best manufacturers—all war 
ranted. American, French, andSpanish Guitars. Firth, 
Pond & Co., and Wm, Hall & Son’s Brass Instruments. 
Violins, Flutes, Accordions, Melodeons, and al) other 
approved Instruments. Sheet Music, Instruction Books 
for all Instruments, and, in short, everything that a mu- 
sic store should contain. Bands furnished at New 

York prices. 
Syracuse, April J2, 1849. 


‘Get the Best.’ 


* All young persons should have a standart 


DICTIONARY, 


at theirelbows. And while you are about it, get 
the best ; that Dictionary is 


NOAH WEBSTER’S 


The great work unabridged. If you are too poor, 
save the amount from off your back, to put it into 
your head.’—Phrenolog. Journal. 

* Dr. Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary 
of the English language.’— London Morning Chron- 
icle. 
* This volume must find its way into all our pub- 
lic and good private libraries, for it provides the 
English student with a mass of the most valuable 
information, which he would in vain seek for else- 
where.—London Literary Gazette. 

Containing three times the amount of matter of 
any other — Dictionary compiled in this coun- 
try, orany Abridgment of this work. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Mass., and for sale by 

STODDARD & BABCOCK, 

May 12—Il1w Syracuse. 

L. W. HALL, 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


No, 11, Sarina Street, Syracuse. 
Has constantly on hand a general assortment of 


School & Librar 
and other School Apparatus, 


Which he Sells, Wuoresate & Retain, on the best 
Terms, to Merchants, Teachers, Trustees, de. 
*,,* The Friends of Education are respectfully 

invited to examine our Stock. April 12,°49. 














ARTMAN’S Chronic Diseases; by Dr. Hempel, 
vol.3. For sale by 
May 8. WYNKOOP & BROTHER. 
NOW READY 
The Life and Public Scrvices of 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMNIS! 


With the eulogy on his death, delivered before the 
Legislature of New York by 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 





One volume, with a fine stee] Portrait. Forsale by 
the hundrrd, dozen, or single copy, by 
NKOOrv & BROTHER. 


May 7. Agents for Onondaga County. 


EEBE, late of the city of New York, | 





Books, Miaps, Globes. | 











Syracuse Markets, May 19th. 
Wheat, bush. 1 00 Wool, Ib. 20a28 
Flour bbl. 5 50 Hay,ton, 7 00a9 00 
Indian Meal, cwt. 1 00 Fine Salt, bbl. "5 
Corn, bush 50 Solar Salt, bbl 1 75 
Oats, bush 27 Bag Salt, 20 Ibs. 10 
Barley, bush 45 Bag Salt, 28 lbs. 14 
Rye, bush 50 Salt Barrels, 22 
Potatoes, bush 75 Flour Barrels, 26 
Onions, bush 50 Sheep Pelts, 50al 00 
Beans, bush 75 Lamb Skins, 40a75 
Apples, bush 38 Hard wood,cord 4 00 
Dried Apples, bush 63 Soft wood. 1 75a2 25 
Butter, ip 14 Beef,on foot, 4 O0a4 50 
Cheese, lb 6a7 Pork, ewt. 5 50a5 69 
Lard, lb ja8 Pork, bbl. 12 50 
Chickens, lb 10 Hams, lb 7a8 
Eggs, doz. 10 Shoulders,lb 6a6 1-2 
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THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES, 


THs subscribers having entered into partnership in 
the nursery business under the above entitled firm, 
have now ready for sale a very extensive stock of the 
most valuable kiads of Fruit Tr.es, embracing 
most of tLe standard varieties (including those most 
highly approved and specially recommended by the 
late Pomological Conventions at New Yorkand Buf 
falo,) which in vigor, thriftiness, andsymmetry otf 
growth are not excelled by the productions of apy 
other nursery inthe State. Having more than forty 
acres now chiefly devoted tothe cultivation of Fruit 
Trees, they are prepared tosellat Wholesale as 
largely, at prices as Low, and on te ms as rea= 
sonable, asany othernursery establishment h:re 
orelsewhere. The superior quality of their trees 
must continueto recommend them to amateurs, who 
desire to unite ornament with utility, and to orchard 
ists wh.se chiefaim is to obtain such only as are 
healthy and vigorous, 

They have also a large supply of Ormamental 
Trees, nnd several thousands Seedling Horse 
Chestnuts, at very moderate prices. 

Orders will be promptly attendedto, and trees packed 
sarely for i1tansportationto any distance, 

OG Catalogues furnished gratis to all post paid 
gy oom" and they may also be obtained, and orders 
left, at the Store of M. W. Hanehet, between the Rail 
Road and Syracuse House. 

Syracuse, Feb. 4th,1849, ALANSON THORP, 
WM.B. SMITH. 

J.C. HANCHET. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Quarterly Review. 


This Review was commenced in December, 1847, and 
has been issued quarterly, under the direction of Tuxro- 
DORE PaRKER, assisted by several other gentlemen. 

The MassacuuseTrs QUARTRRLY is devoted to the 
interests of no particular Clique or Party, and its con- 
ductors will endeavor to preseni an open and fair field 
for the notice and discussion of matters pertaining to 
Philosophy, Literature, Politics, Rel.gion and Hu ; ani- 
ty. The first volume contains papers on The Mexican 
War, The Life and Writings of Agarsiz, The Legality 
ot American Sl: v-ry, Education of the People, 8weden- 
borg asa Theologian, John Quincy Adams, William 
Ellery Channing, &c., &c. 

Each No. will contain about 125 pages, atthe price of 
$3,00 a year, in advance. 

To new subscribers tu the second volume, commenc 
ing in December, 1848, the first volume is offered at the 
low price of $1.50, as long as the printed edition lasts. 

COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
12 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


1A) T vy Mag 
THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 
This Publication is issued monthly, under the patron- 
age and direction of MassacnusreTTs Tracuers’ Asso- 
craTIon. Ench No. sontains 33 pages, with a cover, at 
the subscription price of $1,00 a year, inadvance. The 
second volume begins with January, 1849. The atten- 
tion of the Friends ot Education in general is respect- 
fully called to this work, and their subscriptions so- 

licited. 
Published by 








CUOLIDGE & WILEY, 
12 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


SYRACUSE BOOK BINDERY. 
A. G. MeGLASHAN & CO., 


ESPECTFULLY announce to their friends, patrons 

and the public generally, that they have removed 
their Book Bindery into the Malcolm Block. They have 
greatly enlarged and improved their establishment, and 
are now prepared to execute 


BOOK BINDING 
In all its various branches, including 
Turkey Morocco, Superior Gilt Edge, Cloth Work, 
étc., etc., etc., 
Also, constanly on hand at their Room, 
Nos. 22 & 26 Matcotm Buock, 
BLANK BOOKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Orders faithfully executed on short notice, and all 
work warranted to be durable. 
Cloth Cases made & Embossed for the Trade. 
N. B. Particular atteution paid to the re binding of 
private and public Libraries, Musie, &c. 
A. G. McGLASHAN, 
CHAS. A. FOCKE. 
Syracuse, May 5, 1849, 





PROSPECTUS OF 


THE LITERARY UNION. 


The great idea which will pervade this Journal, 
is PRoGREss. 

Beyond the ordinary, though indispensable intel- 
ligence ofthe day, the Public has wants which our 
newspapers donot supply. The preity lispings of 
juvenile tale-writers, and poetical misses in teens, 
on the one hand, and tissues of false sentiment and 
vicious narrative miscalled “‘ Cheap Literature,” on 
the other, spiced with the bitter bigotry ofall kinds 
of partisanship, are made to satisfy the keen appe- 
tite for knowledge created by our Free Institutions. 
But how will the boast that ours is a reading people 
recoil upon our own heads, if their reading be such 
as will corrupt the morals and enervate the mind ? 

To furnish the Public with the choicest fruits of 
intellectual exertion, shall be our effort ; to wean its 
taste from a false and demoralizing Literarure, our 
high aim. We shall labor specially to elevate the 
rising generation; the ‘* Young America,” so 
soon to wield the destinies of the first nation on 
earth. 

In thus advancing the great interests of a Nation- 
al Literature, we shall be aided by numbers of our 
best writers. The Farmer, the Mechanic, and the 
Teacher, will each find his vocation elevated by 
the aid of their special handmaid, Science. The 
Fine Arts will be prominently noticed. The learn- 
ed Professions, with the great principles of Religion 
and Politics,will receive the attention they deserve. 
In each of these departments, practical men will 
deyote time and labor to the enterprise. 

We would fit our paper particularly for the Do- 
mestic Circle. Poetry of the first order—gems of 
History, Biography and Fiction—the cream of gen- 
eral news, with a rigid analysis of its correctness 
and tendencies—these, all seasoned with a sprink- 
ling of Hnmor, we hope to make productive of equal 
pleasure and impreyement. 


To our country women, we would say, that we 
regard their sex as the great instructors of the race, 
and shall strive with all our energies to assist them 
in this work. While we would not have them em- 

late the madness of their soi-distant lords,in the 
battle field, or in the broils of the Senate Houses, 
we would encourage their aspirations to every at-§ 
ribute of intelligence and refinement. 


Though bold, our enterprise cannot be presump 
tuous ; for we trust not to any innate and unusual 
ability of our own, but to the potent influence of the 
spiritof Progress, whose servant we would be, and 
to the aid promised us by persons of eminent ability. 
And with this encouragement, we have resolved to 
launch our bark upon the sea of Journalism, and 
awaitsuch breezes as it may please Heaven and a 
liberal people to send us. 


TERMS, &c. 


Tue Literary Unton will be issued every Sat- 
urday, commencing April 7th, in Royal Quarto 
form; each No. containing 16 pages. The mechan- 
ical execution will be unsurpassed. 


TER Ms.—$2,00 a year, invariably in advance.— 
Publication Office at the News Room of W. L. 
Palmer, No. 2, Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

CLUBBING, 


Five copies will be sent to one address for nine 
dollars ; or ten copies for fifteen dollars. 
Address, POST PAID, 


Ww. W. NEWMAN, 
PROPRIETOR. 





t= Editors inserting our Prospsctus, or no- 
ticing prominently, will be entitled to an exchange 
a=” Responsible AGzents wanted. 





GENTS WANTED, to circulate SEWARD’S 
Life JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. Apply to 
WYNKOOP & BROTHER, 
May 7. Agents for Onondaga co. 











